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oan 


is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 
now in 


r » 


Why not take a trip out 


there this Winter? For 


write 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. Avy 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Around 


lorie Rico 


_The special tours of The New York and 
Rico Steamship Co. occupy three weeks and we 
* achting excursions on summer seas, The steamery 

ave every convenience, with only outside staterooms, 
They circle the entire island and stop at many inter. 
esting and historic localities. The ship is the tourig! 
hote' during the entire trip, so the th and pie 
venience of land travel is avoided, q The special 
tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes 
every expense. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RIGO STEAMSHIP Company 


12 Broadway, New York 
Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities, 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC,” 


16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady, 


TO THE ORIENT 


February 6 to April 17, 1 
Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and. Up, including 
shore excursions. SPECIAL EATUR S: Madeira, 
Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 Days a ‘ypt and 
the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens, home, the 
Riviera, ete. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE 22%-,,c¢mprche=- 


sive and att 
ever offered. F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg. New Your 








The University Prints 
Art of 
The Netherlands and Germany 


A new series of 500 just complet 
1500 subjects on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian 
Art previously published. Size dg 
x8 inches. One Cent Each. 
Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass, 








SEVEN LIMITED. Conducted Parties to 
EUROPE in April, May, June, July. Everything First 

Class. ‘Old’ World Tourist Guide’ Free. 
DE POTTER TOURS, 82 Broadway, N. Y. (29th Year) 
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UNIVERSITY TOURS 


UNIVERSITY LEADERS; UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
SERLOTS TRAVEL FOR SERIOUS PEOPLE 


| Boston, Mass, 


Select two months’ $ 
EU ROP Summer Tour, 250 
12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details ; apply 


| NOW. THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. O. Box Z 3178, 





Teachers of Art 


TO THe, 
Tondo and Drawing 
‘our will assemble in Lon- 











THE COPLEY TOURS 


INEXPENSIVE, BRIEF ITINERARIES 
IDEAL LITTLE JOURNEYS FOR BusY PEOPLE 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL | 23.c rr een Geico kronranios 


Florence Villa, in the 
‘FLORIDA, heart of the famed lake 


- don the first week of 


August. There’s many 


comforts and luxuries, with plantation life. 
500 acres orange groves. Rates and booklet 








THE GREEK CRUISE 


IN OUR AMERICAN YACHT ATHENA 
CALMEST SEAS, BLUEST SKIES, NOBLEST ART 


Florence Villa Station, Fla. 








Send for I)lustrated Announcement 


Unique, Dignified, Serious, Pleasurable 





HOTEL PIERREPONT 





19 Trinity Place, Boston 


West 82d St. near Broadwuy, N. 








EGYPT, PALESTINE. Best Ac- 
commodation. wpe Guidance. 
Sail February 1 and 2 

EUROPE, NORTH CAPE. "RUSSIA. 
Sail April and June. 


Booklet 


June 27. " 
H. W. DUNNING & CO., 102 Con- 
gregational House, BOSTON, MASS. 








FOR 60-DAY SELECT SUM- 
MER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


8. H. LONGLEY, 814 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Spring and | OUT-OF-THE-USUAL 


Summer || Select Limited Party 
vr | April 4th. 

|| Send for Pr: tns containin 
le ooo 


12th Season || sero, v7, ts Superior Te 


Address Charles F. Peck, 471 W. 152d St., New York 





SUMMER ORIENTAL TOUR, Sail | 








MEDITERRANEAN *:. EUROPE 


Summer tour. Moderate price. Circulars. 
P. T. SHELTON, 81 Thurston St., Somerville, Mass. 





EUROPE Naples to Scotland. ‘*Cre- 
tic * June 2. Highest testi- 
monials. 10t ear. Illustrated book, ma 
W. A. JOHNSON, O17 Madison Ave., Baltimore, 


ING EUROPEAN TOURS 


8300-8 1000. Small.select parties. 
Bookiet free. 
385 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N, Y, 





TABET’S HICH-CLASS TRAVELS 


offer the best and most leisurely tour through 


up. Harry L. Brown, Manager. 


FOR RENT 








THE HOLY LAND 
TURKEY and 6ReEcE | Furnished Apartment, Pn A oe 
Booklet and further particulars | ON Broadway, Washington H' ghts, X. Y.City. 


on request. 


SALIM A. TABET, Town & Country Travel | 


Bureau, 289 Fourth Ave., N. ¥ 


Excellent view of Hudson, Riverside Drive, 
and four rooms on Broad way. Everything 


| high-class. $100 per month. Excellent oF 
portunity. W.H.B., care Literary Digest,N. Y. 





“IN LONDON TOWN” you 


see and meet the real British character 
an getalongside of the real Johnny 
Bull. +. Berkeley Smith has access every- 
where. Read his bookif you have been 
to London. It will please you. Read it 
if you haven’t been—its next best to going. 
Brim full of truth. Copiously illustrated. 
$1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York and London. 


GOING ABROAD? *! inte 


your satche 
el *‘ The Traveller’s Handbook.” It's dif- 
ferent from all others and indispensable 
for your comfort. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. 
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ber of Parliament. Go with 
him, as he sees everything and calls on 
the important personages. 12 mo. Cloth, 
75 cts. Paper, 15 cts. Funk & Wagnalls 


Company, New York and London. 


A DAY in CAPERNAUM 


A busy day in Christ’s ministry. 


mo. Cloth, 75cts, Funk & Wagnalls Co, 





F. Berkeley Smith has _ written 


another delightful book—‘‘ Parisians Out | 


of Doors.” 
a wooden Indian part with his cigars.’’ 
—Fred’k Remington. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York | 
; and London. 





Afric —WAY IN, with Sir Samuel | 


“™ W. Baker—will be most in- 

teresting. His book ‘‘ In the Heart of 
Africa,” gives a thrilling account of his 
experiences. 12 mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
%5cets. Funk & Wagnalls Company, nx 





region, A resort combining metropolitan 


upon application. H. GUY NICKERSON,. 


¢ 
Fireproof, European Plan with RS ity 50 


Paris OUT OF DOORS 


‘*Smith’s book would make 


an interesting By-way. 
Write for Official Guide. 
TRAVEL COMMITTEE, 
19 Trinity Place, 
Boston, = Mass, 


COLLVER TOURS 


(AWAY - FROM = THE- USUAL ) 
JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA and | 

















ROUND THE WORLD 


4 24 Boylston Street 





Boston 











TO i bE AL PE 
Map and Details free. Parties 
limited to 12. Everything Ideal. 
\ 1d. P. GRAHAM, Prin., Lawrenee 
School. Box 1055, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














WASHINGTON 
| Its Sights and Insights 


BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the 
National Capital, full of anecdote and 
unconventional description. 
“ This is an extraordinarily readable account 
of the great capital.”-LutheranObserver,Phila. 
12mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Textand , 


By F. Berkeley Smith, 
ROW sr AMUGES 


Real Latin Quar- 


PARIS ter,’ etc. 135 Cap- 


tivating Pictures by 
the Author and sev- 
eral Noted French Artists. 


“It is the gay- 
est book of the year, and is as handsome 


40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00, Net; by mail, $1.09. 


(TOELF Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEw YorkK 


The Real Latin Quarter 
Racy sketches of life and characters in 





mechanically as it is interesting in narrative. the famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. 


The sparkle, the glow, the charm of the : 2 t 
| risque, the shimmer of silks, and the glint of| camera snap shots by the author, two 
jewels, areall so real and apparent.” 

talo Courter, 12mo,c'ot 


$1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. 





BERKELEY SMITH. With 100 drawings and 


Buf. caricatures by Sancha, and water-color 
bes frontispiece ‘by Hopkinson Smith. 


, handsome cover,} J2mo, Cloth, $1.20. "haat & Wagnalls Com- 


pany, Pubs., New York, 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertiscrs. 
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THE MOST NOTE- 
WORTHY BOOK ON 


THE Y. S. SINCE 
BRY LF enna 


COMMONWEALTH” 


The 

Semi-{nsane 
and the Semi- 
Responsible 


By PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D. 


Proressor oF CLINICAL MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTPELIER, 
FRANCE, AND AN ASSOCIATE OF THE 


Acapemy or Mepicineg, Paris, LAv- 
REATE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
Translated by SmitH Evy Jerre, M.D., NewYork, 
HIS is probably one of the most start- 
ling books issued from our presses. No 
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To. contribution to psychiatry could be 
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Ins Propie; Ins aa IN PopULA- more opportune, Dr. Grasset discusses the 
T10N; Its Necro Prosiem; Its Com- E medico-legal aspect of crimes committed by 
MERCE; [18 DEVELOPMENT; Its ri LJ GS O . S persons who, through genius, heredity, up- 
Mercuant Marine; Irs bringing or trouble, are not wholly insane, 


Rartroaps, Ec, Enc, Intellectual Autobiography and yet are not wholly sane. This is the 


only work on this particular classification. 
A 2 ie apy dietg THE ONLY WORK OF PROSE WRITTEN BY {| Owing to its peculiar character it wiil appeal 


VICTOR HUGO WHICH HAS NEVER |] to physician, alienist, lawyer and layman 
A Text-Book 


BEFORE BEEN PUBLISHED | alike, Of Dr. Grasset ’s extensive experience, 
o - 
in Economics 


wide research and great skill in neuropath- 
For ScHoots ano CotLeces 


ology there can be no question. 
> > ~*~ 3 y 
He af ig the a ee sg npg Moc an autobiography in the usual sense of the word, body is a Hittle cr azy, anc d consequently it is hardly worth 
on the nite ( + the book has that quality in its relation to the mind while to trouble one’s self to make distinctions 


“American Commonwealth.” It is of Hugo. Hitherto unknown phases of his genius It is false and dangerous to say that al) criminals are 
are laid bare, and new light is thrown upon his equally responsible or all equally irresponsible. Society 


e NITED ST ATES literary processes. today knows that it has a duty towards the diseased.” 

‘“‘The public ation of such a book is a literary event Outline of Contents of the Volume. ayer 

of great interest and importance.’ Author’s Preface—Translator’s Preface—Intro- 

—The State, Columbia, 8. C. duction. Chap.1. The Semi-Insane in Litera- 

IN THE “A characteristic display of Hugo’s oluminous ture and on the Stage. Chap. II. Refutations 
. 








Being the last of the author’s unpublished works, and 
embodying his ideas on literature, philosophy and 
religion. Translated, with a study of the last ! phase 


of Hugo’s genius, by LORENZO O’ROUR Professor Grasset , writing recently on the sub- 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
ject, says: ‘‘ The question studied in this volume is 
| 
| 


undoubtedly of a nature which excites intense interest in 


every land; no legislature can refuse to consider it, or 
evade an attemy st to solveit. Itis too easy to dodge the 


question by saying, ironically and mockingly, thatevery- 


Guernsey, when the genius of Hugo underwent 
that well-known change which gave to his later 
writings an unmistakable melancholy, Altho not 


\ 
| The work in manuscript dates from the exile in 
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literary learning and yi me a inundating mi of of the pavers Ss Ay hich Deny the Existence of the 
' ideas, full of marvelous tlightso imagination, glitter. Ty ee) er | ‘“inical P 

By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu ing aphorisms and startling antitheses poemitous. t ; hap. Ht. f linic al P'root g the 
Record-Herald, Chicago. Sxistence of the Se mi-insane—Medical Study. 
“The book constitutes a valuable commentary upon Chap. IV. Social Value of the Semi-Insane. 
Brier Outirne or Irs Contents: Hugo's work ww a whole, Ie iva if the golden trumpet Chap. an Rights and Duties of Soci iety towards 

: The Country and the People—Char- Pont 80 tay Pos w: were heard again from the . é 
i sonlitiiia mhtin Panola Seanievation antheon, —Awany Aryus. Some of the Topics Treated. Distinction 
¥ male oa pees “dnite 1g RTE 1 gL ictor ee re omy from = others in between the Mental an Psychic, between the 
The Negro Problem, Increasein Popu> }]) | jiterature:, Hg has inated no ong, and no cnecrm || Insane and the ‘Semi-insane.  Human-individ 
‘ lation, ete. has a peculiar fascination.’"’—Rochester Post-Express. uality is One and Indivisible; but. the Psychic 
: : Tgans are many and compiex, an can no Ie 
i “An amazingly instructive volume. There is 12mo, Cloth, 400 pages. $1.20 net, postpaid $1.32 partially changed—Objections to this view. 

i nothing else in existence that approaches it in 


Nervous Diseases. Imbeciles and Feeble-Minded 


| thoroughness.”"—Z'he Evening Mail, New York, FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY Differences between Nervous Temperament and 




















Rural America—Natural Conditions 44-60 East 23rd Street ~ New York Monomaniacs. Erotomaniacs. Dipsomaniacs 
0 : 4 ee | I F ae Kleptomaniacs. Suicides. Spendthrift an 
wnership, Agriculture, Irrigation, Adventurous Characters. The Inert. Patients 
Distributicn of Products, ete. THE UNION vith yuucid Mania. Symptoms poperea.t in 
rv wemi-insane. isturt ances . Le) syc uc cts 
The work is @ notable one and should prove Relative to Family Life. Diseases in which the 


very intere&ting to the American reader. . A 


clear, concise, straightforward, intelligent and it Pra éer= NMieetin eeeniIne ee Observed. _ Moral Insane. 
friendly analysis of facts, figures, and condi- 
| 


aye ne ar Semi-Insane may be Intellectually Superior. 
tions.” —T he Inter sees Chicago. ; Harmfulness of the Semi-Insane. Misdemeanors 
Industrial America—How American 


1 : 4 908 of the Semi-Insane in ra ular Enjoyment of 
; : : f fe hei , 
Industry is Organized, Leading Indus- e per, their Rights as Free Men. Their, Marriage 


: Crimes of the Semi-Insane. Semi-Insanity and 
tries, etc. 


Criminality. Treatment of the Semi-Insane 
Saihdik. coesaiel ‘widen: Sikiiia en \gs: ated. :tvieiatiin and Criminality. Duties of Society toward the 
generous and comprehensive review of the re- 


oF »mi-Ins:z ae Poor. Medical Seperviae re) 
‘ arriage. Medical Supervision of the Bringing 
sources, industries, and development of our digs I 8 
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Conny. The Item, Philadelphia. | Lesson Helps. A great help for busy pastors and laymen, 


Up of the Child. General Hygienic Rules for 
those Predisposed to Nervous Diseases. The 
| Commercial America—Railway, For- |} Ready in November, 1907. 16mo, Cloth, 25 cents. } tne | 
. pte mn Limited Responsibility. | Medical Idea of R 
| eign Trade, The Merchant Marine, | ““Tt cannot fail to be very helpful to many pastors and | specie tr rad tied at neh hl de Ps paisa oe egy OS ~ 
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A Vest-Pocket Commentary on the Prayer-Meeting Topics 
for 1908, so arranged that each topic is amply provided with 


notes on the adjoining page—just like the Sunday-school 





Semi-Insane and the Law. Semi-Responsibility. 
sponsibility. The Physician and the Magistrate. 
Contradictory Opinions. Principles on which 
Reforms ought to be Based. Special Peniten- 


Commercial Relations, ete. other leaders of prayer meetings.”—-R. S$. MacArthur, 


“Certain to command wide attention in the |[ | 2.D-+, Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. 











| Old World and deserving of no less consideration | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, \f Punishment, . Medical. Supervision aad oRGeaine 

in the New.”—The Outlook, New York. 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. | deer prc te. rman bed of ok erhaniboge EA 1 te 

4 ta , ° : : ; | Incorporated in the Law. Réle of the Physician. 
tury’ does for present-day America what Alexis |} | Role of the Judge. Necessity of Attenuated 


de Tocqueville did for the United States ir. the | 


| first twenty-five years of their existence.’--Vew | AN a MAZIN G D S GOVER Y f peter merece act 
York Herald. | 
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| ““The United States in the Twentieth Cen- 
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Entirely Revised, Re-Written and | WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


= sonelanagiae | MUNIGIPAL OWNERSHIP 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA | csitzcreces 


your FACTS to support your views? 


SOCIAL REFORMS | SvEsx.inmstusent, omzen 


and many others touching on 20th Century Progress and Reform 


a | 


Edited and Compiled by W. D. P. BLISS, 








with the cooperation of the highest Minot J. Savage, D.D. “Factsougnt] FACTS, nct haphazard 

authorities in England and the United os be a ene the — of THEORIES, are wanted, 
States those who would fight for a cleaner 

sweeter, happier earth.” ' and Facts on both sides 

of the Question at issue 

















THIS NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 


gives an abundance of verified statistics, comparative tables, expert opinions on the entire field of soci- 
ology, and kindred subjects. Municipal Ownership, Wages, Political Science, and all phases of Social and 
Economic thought are set forth with encyclopedic thoroughness and conciseness RIGHT UP-TO-DATE, 











ITS WIDE SCOPE It puts side by | HIGHEST AUTHORITIES It is|APPENDIX FEATURES Its ap- 
side, in authori- largely pendix 
tative statements, the views, 0 a work of the highest authorities, |Contains a complete chronology 
of "sociological and economic “27 tis brings together = wider (7 rr charts Ghowing, dia 

n charts showing distri- 
thought. Thus the reader is} | collection of kei facts than bution of wealth in thee United 
enabled to closely analyze both | | bas ever before been concentrated States ; wages and hours of labor; 
sides of the topics. | on questions of social reform. rise and fall of wages, etc. 




































GEN. WILLIAM BOOTH—Salvation Army, International Headquarters, London, Says of the First Edition: 


“It is an invaluable contribution to the literature of social science. I can not very well imagine how a better service could have been 
rendered to the subject than has been done by its publication. To those engaged in social operations it must prove very serviceable, I 
believe that that will be the case in my own experience.” 


‘Tt will stand in years to come as an epitome of social and economic conditions “‘ A work of very great value. A great many topics have been treated, succesge 
and the state of human progress in the last decade of the nineteenth century.’—Dr. | fully and ably.’—Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University School of 


Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews. Political Science. 
“I am struck with its excellence and completeness; both sides have been “Of very great value to all students of social matters.’—Carroll D. Wright, 
admirably carried out.”’,—Benjamin Kidd. Washington, D. C. 








Right Up-to-date Unimpeach- 


A Few of the Many Writers, able Statements 


and Subjects: Every article in this revised work (now in 



















John Spargo—Child Slavery press) has been carefully and authoritatively 
Dr. Josiah Strong—Institutional Churches j i 
Dr. Graham Tay lor— Congregational Church and Social compiled from the ae! Ja test data obtainable. 
at lla nse Articles in the former edition, now obsolete, are 
be Booker T’. Washington—Negro omitted, and every new, present-day, social move- 
Dr. A. F. Weber—Eight-Hour Day ment of any significance or importance has been 
Prof, Thomas E, Will—Forestry, prepared by a specialist identified with or thor- 
Dr. Clinton R. Wongralf~"Philadelphia oughly competent to handle it. 
obert A. Woods— Boston ~ . m 
Victor Yarros—Anarchism Every fact and figure given have been verified and vouched for by the 
(omc sy Sherpa leaeaama most expert authority in their several lines, 
Percy Alden, M. P.—Labor Col 
Sie ted We bonis" PacDn Goo Problems READ OUR REMARKABLE BEFORE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
C. Loring Brace—Child Saving ‘ ‘ 
Mrs. Carrie C. Catt—W oman’s Suffrage This newly revised, invaluable Ency- 
Vice-Pres. Woman’s Suffrage Association ° . 4 
Prof. John R. Commons— Labor Subjects 33% OFF clopedia will be issued shortly, 
Miles M, Dawson—Insurance 4 oe 
Dr. Edward T. Devine Charity Organization BEFORE | The regular price after publication 
rot. £. G. Dexter— ucation : 
Dr. S. W. Dike—Divorce Statistics P UBLIC ATION will be $7 50. To those who order 














Wm. L. Garrison—Single Tax in advance, by signing and WAGNALLS 


aha returning attacht blank, the price will be $5.00, carriage COMPANY 


vw, & sot a _ 44-60 E. 234d St. 
hent—Adulteration of Food . —| = 
charges included. 
New York 













Pant Ge Gompers— ac f asa Trade Unions 
arl Grey— Public House Trust 
Pres. Arthur T. Hadley—Individuali SFAC No money 
Dr. ‘Edward E: Saale Uniarins Cheech and Social SATI FA TION GUARANTEED need be 
ey P sent till notified that the work is ready for delivery. 
Prof. C. R. ee ccactes Simply sign and return attacht blank NOW. If for 
Morris Hillquit—Socialism any reason the work is not entirely satisfactory 
Robert Hunter—Poverty ee when received, return it at our expense, and we 
rs orence ene onsu. rs eague - = 
Dr. William J. Kerby, of the Catholic University, will refund the $5.00, and you will owe us 
— Catholic Church and } nothing. 


Benjamin Kidd Bio | FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY 


Gentlemen :—I hereby agree 
totake as soon as pnb)ished in 1907 
a copy of The Encyclopedia of Social 
Reforms, New and Revised Edition, at 
the special price of $5.00, 1 will remit 
the amount as soon as notified that this 
book is ready fur delivery. 11 is unders' 
that if for any reasua I am dissatisfied with the 
dook, LT may retura it at your expense within 
five days and you will refund the $5.00, 
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Prot. Frank tee Tanecnis 


Eltweed Pomeroy— Referendum and Initiative 
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Dr. H. H. Russell—Anti-Saloon League 
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TOPICS. OF THE DAY 


MR. TAFT’S BOSTON SPEECH 


“ 1F the panic becomes an issue in the campaign next year, we 

now have the Roosevelt answer,” says the Boston 7raz- 
script (Ind. Rep.), commenting upon Secretary Taft’s speech be- 
fore the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of that city ; 
and other Republican papers seem to share Zhe Zrauscript’s 
opinion that this answer is such as to appeal to the sober sense of 
the country, and to “ prevent any serious reaction against the party 
in power, even were the depression to prove much more serious 
than now seems likely.” “The ablest and most persuasive vindica- 
tion of the President’s policies which has yet been made,” is the 
Philadelphia Press's characterization of the Secretary’s speech 
—a speech which had been looked forward to by the country with 
peculiar interest owing to rumors that in it he would “break away ” 
from President Roosevelt and indicate a distinctive platform for 
his own candidacy. Altho these expectations were disappointed, 
his words are welcomed by the press of his party for their fearless- 
ness, candor, and lucidity. 

Taking as his subject the panic of 1907 and its relations to the 
policies of the Nationa) Administration, he riddles the claim of the 
reactionaries that President Roosevelt’s policies are responsible 
for the sufferings and curtailments of the past three months, The 
great underlying cause of the panic, he says, was a world-wide 
strain upon capital which was greater in this country than else- 
where because business and financial methods have less stability 
here than in the older parts of the world. This strain was the 
result of a too rapid expansion of the world’s industries, and the 
destruction of capital in three recent wars and in the Baltimore and 
San Francisco disasters, and the panic was precipitated by the 
methods of certain American railroad and insurance manipulators. 
Because the Government’s revelations concerning these methods 
frightened investors and hastened a collapse that was already in- 
evitable, the panic, as Mr. Taft remarks, “has been given a certain 
political bearing and importance.” $But the truth of the matter, as 
he sees it, is as follows: 

“The world generally has a certain amount of Joanable capital 
available for new enterprises or the enlargement of old ones. In 
periods of prosperity, this capital with the instrumentalities for 
enlarging it potentially by credits is put into new enterprises 
which are profitable, and the increase in free capita) goes on a)- 
most in arnhmetical progression. After a time, however, expenses 
of operation and wages increase and the profit from the new enter- 
prises grows smaller. ‘The loanable capital gradually changes its 
form into investments less and less convertible. Much of that 
which might be capital is wasted in unwise enterprises, in extrava- 
gance in living, in wars and absolute destruction of property, until] 
the available free capital becomes well-nigh exhausted the world 
over, and the progress of new enterprises must await the savings of 


more. Men continue to embark in new enterprises, however, the 
capital fails them, and disaster comes. 

“For eight or nine months last past there were many indications 
that the loanable capital of the world was near exhaustion. This 
result was brought about not only by the enormous expansion of 
business plants and business investment, which could not be read- 
ily converted, but also by the waste of capital in extravagance of 
living and by the Spanish War, the Boer War, and the Russian- 
Japanese War, and in such catastrophes as Baltimore and San 
Francisco. It became impossible for the soundest railroads and 
other enterprises to borrow money for new construction or recon- 
struction, The condition was not confined to this country, but ex- 
tended the world over, and was made manifest in the countries of 
Europe even before it was felt here. 

“Secondly, the conclusion can not be avoided that the revela- 
tions of irregularity, breaches of trust, stock-jobbing, overissue of 
stock, violations of law, and lack of rigid State and national] super- 
vision in the management of some of our largest insurance com- 
panies, railroad companies, traction companies, and financial cor- 
porations, shocked investors and made them withhold what little 
loanable capita] remained available. Such disclosures had much 
more effect, probably, abroad than they had here, because here we 
were able to make distinctions, while there, at a remote distance, 
the revelations created distrust in our whole business fabric. 

“When therefore two or three institutions, banks, and trust com- 
panies supposed to be solid were found to have their capital im- 
paired by stock-jobbing of their officers, the public were easily 
frightened and the run upon banks began.” 


When Mr. Taft goes on to remind us that the economic and 
politica] history of the last four years is “that of a giant struggle 
Detween the National ‘Administration and certain powerful com- 
binations in the financial world,” he recalls, says the Brooklyn 
Standard Union (Rep.), the country’s wandering attention to the 
main point. The agents and sympathizers of the trusts, he says, 
now rush forward to place the blame for present conditions upon 
the Administration, using the panic as an argument for giving up 
the moral victory that has been won; and “they rély upon the 
soreness and the menta) strain and suffering through which al) the 
honest business men of the community have had to pass as a 
golden opportunity for driving home their attacks upon the Ad- 
ministration, and for paralyzing the onward movement toward the 


> 


supremacy of the law.” But “no panic, however severe, can make 


wrong right,” asserts Mr. ‘Tait, who goes on to say : 


“The business men in the past have sympathized with the effort 
to eradicate from the business system of this country the influence 
and control of those who have achieved success by illegal methods, 
Is a)) this to be changed by the panic? Is it proposed, because of 
it, to repeal the rate bill? Shall we dismiss the prosecutions for 
violations of the antitrust Jaw? Shall we permit and encourage 
rebates and discriminations by railways? 

“Is this the condition of sanity to which we are invited to 
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VNDER THE YORE. 
— Macauley in the New York Word. 


return? Shall we join in the sneer at the ight of the Administration 
for honesty and legality in business as a youthful attempt at an 
alleged moral regeneration of our business system? ... No man 
who sincerely believed the Administration right in its measures to 
punish violations of law can now be turned from the earnest sup- 
port of that policy to-day. 


“T believe myself to be as conservative as any one within this 
company. I believe that in connection with personal liberty, the 


right of personal property is the basis of all our material progress 
in the development of mankind, and that any change in our social 


and political system which impairs the right of private property 
and materially diminishes the motive for the accumulation of 
capital by the individual is a blow at our whole civilization. 

“But no one can have been an observer of the operation of the 


exercise of the right of property and the accumulation of capital — 


and its use in business by the individual, and the combination of 


capital by the combination of individuals, without seeing that 
there are certain limitations upon the methods in the use of capital, 


and the exercise ot the right of property, that are indispensable to 
prevent the absolute control of the whole financial system of the 


country passing to a small oligarchy of individuals.” 
He warns the country, moreover, that the question which it has 


ultimately to meet is not whether we shall return to a condition of 
unregulated railways and unregulated trusts, but it is “whether we 
shall maintain a strict system of regulation of railways and trusts, 
or whether we shall turn the country over to the advocates of goy- 
ernment ownership and state Socialism.” To quote further: 


“If the abuses of monopoly and discrimination can not be re- 


strained; if the concentration of power made possible by such 
abuses continues and increases, and it is made manifest that under 


the system of individualism and private property the tyranny and 
oppression of an oligarchy of wealth can not be avoided, then 
Socialism wi)) triumph and the institution of private property will 
perish, 

“The Administration has been thus far successful in showing 
that dangers from individualism can be effectively regulated and 
that abuses in the exercise of private property can be restrained. 
Thus a great conservative victory has been won and the coming of 
Socialism has been stayed.” 

The comment of the Boston Advertiser (Rep.) that “Mr. Taft 
has shown that he is no coward, and that he will not sacrifice his 
personal beliefs or his conscience for even so high a stake as the 
office of President of the United States,” would seem to indicate 
that his speech, in spite of its cordial reception, is not universally 
regarded as of a nature to advance his Presidential boom. Thus 


the Philadelphia /zguzrer (Rep.) admires his courage in taking 
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his stand frankly upon a Roosevelt platform at a moment when the 
anti-Roosevelt forces are so busily renewing their activities. 
“William H. Taft is not afraid of his principles or his opinions,” 
exclaims the Hartlord Courant (Rep.), which predicts that his 
speech will have wide echoés and “will help to steady and hearten 
the American people.” In reality his argument, says the Balti- 
more American (Rep.), is “not so much in behalf of Mr. Roose. 
velt as in vindication of the judgment of the’ people at large who 
had approved the general policies of the Administration.” The 
New York G7Zoée (Rep.), on the other hand, thinks that “the main 
good of the Boston speech is its dissipation of the misty accusation 
that in some mysterious way Secretary Taft is dangerous and de- 
structive 





a foe to the doctrine that the right of property is the 
basis of all our national progress.” The New York Jail (Rep.), 
while acknowledging that Secretary Taft would be a strong candi- 
ate on his own merits, asserts that “when the proposition before 
the voter is the War Secretary's popularity, plus the popularity 
and prestige of his chief, the plus becomes a minus.” And The 
Press (Rep.) of the same city remarks that “candor will grant to 


him a gracious r6le of proxy.” Says the same paper: 


“Sut we take exceptions to Mr. Talt’s assumption that Prest- 
dent Roosevelt’s method has been the right method. We believe 


it js clearly seen by al} the American people to-day that putting 


in jail-a single one of the great offenders, or even making a deter- 


mined attempt to put one jn jai), wousd have done more to end the 


evils against which Mr. Roosevelt has warred than all the prosecn- 


tions which he has started, not to punish individuals, but to hne 


and disso)]ve corporations mismanaged by individuals.” 


The attitude of the independent press is on the whole scarcely 
less cordial than that of the Republican papers, but they too show 
differences of opinion on the value of the President’s support to 
Mr, Tait, “His Presidential boom suffers from the special patron- 
age of Mr. Roosevelt,” says the Springfield Republicax, while the 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph asserts that “his advocacy of the 
Roosevelt policies is his own most valuable political asset.” The 
Democratic press also apparently find little to take exception to in 
the Boston speech. With the sentiments therein exprest, says the 
Philadelphia Record (1nd. Dem.), “the country wi)) almost unan- 
imously agree,” 

Turning to other indications of his position in the field we read 
in the news columns that the Republican State Central Committee 
of Kansas has unanimously indorsed Mr, Taft, and that the simi- 











THERE SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN SOME MISTAKE AS TO THE DEGREE 
OF DEADNESS OF THE TAFT PRESIDENTIAL BOOM. 





J 





—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 
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lar body in his own State of Ohio has adopted a Taft program by 
a vote of 14 10 7—the seven dissentients representing the Foraker 
faction. In regard to the alleged opposition to his candidacy in 
the South, a Washington correspondent of the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) writes : 

“The chances are that he will have the largest Southern follow- 
ing. The two largest delegations in the Southern group are Mis- 


souri and Texas. Missouri is already committed to Taft, and 
Texas is almost certain to give him its votes at Chicago. These 


two States have nearly one-fourth of the delegates from the South, 
and Alabama, Florida, and other States now known to be favora- 


ble to Taft start him with approximately one-half of the South 
assured. ” 

The same correspondent says that Michigan, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, and South Dakota are conceded to Taft, as well as North 
Dakota; and another State that should be putin his column is 


Nebraska. 





THE HELPLESSNESS OF NEVADA 


ITYING remarks on the impotence of Nevada are now being 
P heard from editoria) observers 1n a)) parts of the country, as 
a result of its Governor’s public admission that he can not pre- 
serve order without Federal aid. It is a “ery-baby State,” says 
one paper, and a “rotten-borough State,” say several others. “We 
have put a State on its legs that is apparently unable to stand 
alone,” remarks the Philadelphia Record; and the New York 
Globe devotes a long editoria) to an expression of regret that 
Nevada can not be relegated back to Territorial status, The St, 


Louis Gloée-Democraz declares Nevada’s position “disgraceful in 


the eyes of the country and the wor)d,” while the Buiialo Express 
observes : 

“We are paying a heavy price for the mistake of having admitted 
to the Union a State which has neither the capacity nor the desire 
to govern itse)f, but permits itself to be dominated by rival armed 
camps of labor-unionists and mine-owners,” 


These acrid remarks are called out by the correspondence be- 
tween Gov. John Sparks and President Roosevelt, in which 
the Governor asked the President to leave the Federal troops at 
Goldfield to guard against possibje disorder in the mine strike 
there, and the President reminded the Governor that this would be 
illegal without a request from the legislature. In his reply to this 
admonition the Governor exhibited a distrust of his Jegis\ature that 
aroused the indignation of the President and the caustic press com- 
ment guoted above. Nevada is the only State without a militia, 
and the Governor said he “recommended a measure at the last ses- 
sion having for its object the establishment of a State constabu- 
jarly along the )ines of the Texas rangers, which was rejected by 
that body, the members thereof stil] being in office.” The Lower 
House also passed “a resolution denouncing the injustice done 
Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone by the denial of a speedy trial,” 
and, taking it all in all, the Governor deemed a special session of 
the legislature “highly inadvisable.” His letter plainly shows that 
he thinks the legislature more in sympathy with the strikers than 
with the cause of law and order. The President replied by show- 
ing the Governor that “an application from the legislature of the 
State is an essential condition to the indefinite continuance of the 
troops at Goldfield,” and warned him that if the \egislature were 
not convened the troops would be withdrawn. It has accordingly 
been called,to meet on January 14, and Senator Nixon, of Nevada, 
predicts that it will make the needed application for the Federal 
troops and provide for a State constabulary. “Of the thirty-nine 
members of the Assembly,” he says, “only fifteen are at all 
affiliated with the miners, hence I do not look for any trouble.” 

Here is a case where the Administration, instead of trying to 
extend the Federal power over the States, declines to extend it 
even when requested, notes the Philadelphia Press. It says: 


“Instead of being careless as to the constitutional rights of 
States, President Roosevelt has been more punctilious than his 
predecessors. Instead of widening Federal authority, he has 
sensibly diminished its application to the preservation of the peace 
of a State. 

“In future it will be impossible, without protest, to keep Federal 
troops indefinitely in a State on the mere ca)) of the Governor. 1n 
the past this has been 
repeatedly done. lt has 
been the rule. Disorder 
appeared. The Govern- 
or asked for Federal 
troops. ‘They were sent. 
As long as disorder con- 
tinned they remained, 
without reference to any 
action by the State legis- 
lature or by the State 
authorities. 

“This practise treated 
the aid of the Federal 
arm on the demand of 
the Governor as perma- 
nent and not, as the Con- 
stitution plainly intend- 
ed, provisional, unti) the 
State, through its legisla- 
ture, had acted and de- 
manded Federal aid or 
provided the State with 
sufficient force to sup- 
press ‘domestic violence.’ 
The change greatly in- 
creases the responsibility 
of the States for order 
within their limits. It JOHN SPARKS, 
lessens the possibility of Governor of Nevada. The President re- 


a Governor alone secur. Proves Wim for asking What Federal troops be 
ing Nententamaciant Federal allowed to remain indefinitely at Goldfield, 











me ‘ saying: “You now request me to use the 
aid in any loca) conflict. armed forces of the United States in violation 
It emphasizes the neces- of the Constitution because in your judgment 


Lhe legislature would fail to perform its duty 


under the Constitution.” 


sity of a force within each 


State strong enough to 


meet an emergency. At east one-third of the States, perhaps 


half, are without such a force to-day.” 


Nevada's unfitness for statehood is treated as follows by the 
Springfield Republican : 

“If the Nevada legislature is really unwilling to provide an ade- 
quate peace force for the State, or to make the utmost provision 
within the limits of its resources, when such a force is imperatively 
required, the demonstration of the fact would tend to clear the air 
and show just what sort of a.commonwealth Nevada is. - The 
knowledge thus acquired would aid in the formation of an opinion 
whether Nevada deserves to stay in the Union. Jt would be con- 
stitutionally impossible, no doubt, to reduce the State to a Terri- 
tory again, but no one can be sure what might happen some time 
to a commonwealth of the Union that had proved its unfitness to 
be any longer entrusted with the self-governing powers of an 
American State. At least its annexation to an adjoining State 
might be found to be possible both in law and fact, if the necessity 
for some action should arise. 

“It can not be ignored that this Nevada case has a bearing upon 
the broad question of the relations between the Federal and State 
governments which has been so much under discussion the past 
two years. Secretary Root, in a celebrated speech, warned the 
States that, if they wished to prevent centralization of power in 
the National Government, they should not forget that they had 
duties under the Constitution as well as rights. The Nevada case 
is extreme, but it has the advantage of great clearness and perfect 
simplicity. Nevada’s plain duty is to police its own territory; if 
it deliberately refuses to, for whatever cause, the State may easily 
imperil its rights and suffer itself to be absorbed into the Federal 
jurisdiction. For the attitude now adopted by the Washington 
Government might not be maintained indefinitely.” 


The trouble at Goldfield is a deadlock between the miners and 
operators over wages and the union. The operators have reduced 
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wages from $5 a day to $4, and refuse to employ any miner until 
he has renounced all allegiance to the Western Federation of 
Miners. “Just how many miners will leave the Federation and go 
to work can not be estimated,” says the Goldfield correspondent 
of Bradstreet’s, but “very few at this writing have done so.” The 
correspondent describes it as virtually a “war on the Federation.” 
There has been no disorder thus far, but when the operators begin 
to bring in non-union labor they expect trouble and want the troops 
for protection. 





A BACKWARD GLANCE AT 1907 


A YEAR of extremes, says Bradstreet’s Review, was the busi- 
ness year of 1907 in the United States—in the beginning a 
“ 


of 
dulness unequaled for years”; and the Pittsburg D/spatch com- 


year of “excessive, apparently insatiable demand,” but later 


ments on the peculiar fact that “while the pivotal event in the 
year’s business record was the 
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public objects—an advance of nearly 50 per cent. on the figures 
for 1906. 

Owing in part to labor troubles in a number of the mining dis- 
tricts, the gold output of the country, it is estimated, will fal] Sev- 
eral millions below that of the preceding year. On the other hand 
according to the editor of 7he American Grocer, the trade in food 
products has eclipsed the high mark of 1906. “The pure-food 
laws,” says Mr. F. W. Hannah, president of the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association of New York, “have not interfered with this increase 
of business,” but, on the contrary, “have had a very beneficial 
effect.” Another record is achieved in the value of our farm prod- 
ucts, which the Secretary of Agriculture estimates at $7,412,000, - 
ooo—an increase of more than $500,000,000 over the showing for 
any other year in our national history. Scarcely less striking, in 
the face of the uneasiness still prevailing in the industrial world, 
is the story of our foreign commerce during the year. According 
to a statement in the New York Herald by O. F. Austin, chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of 





financial stringency and the 


the Department of Commerce 





reaction from the inflation of 
credits and values, its statis- 
tics of actual business and in- 
dustry surpass all previous 
records.” Statistics collected 
by the Chicago 77ribune add 
yet another touch of paradox, 
showing that the gifts of 
philanthropy never reached 
such overwhelming totals in 
America as during the “pan- 
ic year” 1907. According to 
these figures, which take ac- 
count of only the largest pub- 
lic gifts, nearly $149,000,000 





was given for education, art, 





and Labor, “the imports will 
show a growth of fully $150,- 
000,000 over those of the pre- 
ceding year, and the exports 
an increase of about $100,- 
o00,o0c.” While the opportu- 
nities for precise measure- 
ment of the country’s internal 
commerce are not equal to 
those afforded by the foreign 
trade, Mr. Austin finds evi- 
dences that it has been, as a 
whole, equally active and 
prosperous. 

1907 was a bad year for 
the trusts, says Edward Sher- 








libraries, charities, and other 








THE FIRST BATTLE. 
—Shiras in the Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 


wood Meade, professor of 
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THE MODERN AMERICAN DREADNOUGHT. 
—Cunningham in the Washington Herald. 








WHEN THE NAVY PUTS DOCTORS IN COMMAND OF HOSPITAL SHIPS. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Dai/y Tribune. 








CARTOON COMMENT ON THE 


BATTLE OF THE BUREAUS. 
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THE NEW DAWNING. 
—Doylein the Philadelphia Press. 


finance in the University of Pennsylvania. In this connection 
he cites the $29,000,000 fine of the Standard Oil Company, 
the suit for the company’s dissolution, and the proceedings 
inaugurated against the American Tobacco Company, the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, and the “Powder Trust.” Wri- 
ting in Zhe Herald he points out, that, as it was a year of severe 
stringency in the money markets and of pronounced weakness in 
security values, conditions were unfavorable to the formation of 
new combinations. Hence, aside from Mr. Morse’s consolidated 
steamship lines (now dissolved), “the only important mergers of 


the year have been the formation of the American Silk Company 


—which acquired about thirty mills—and the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by the United States Steel 
Corporation.” 

The coal output in the United States also scored a new high 
record in the past year, exceeding, it is estimated, by many mil- 
lions of tons the bumper yield of 1906. Altho it is said that no 
industry reflects more quickly the financial pulse than does the 
iron-making industry—as evidenced by the heavy falling-off in 
production during November and December—-Mr. George W. 
Cope, editor of Zhe /ron Age, thinks that the final figures will 
show an increase in the pig-iron output of more than half a million 
tons over the best previous year’s record. 

The story of the railways during the year is also one of progress, 
in spite of many alleged handicaps. According to 7he Railway 
Age a total of 5,874 miles was added to the trackage of the carry- 
ing systems of the United States, altho activity in construction 
was largely suspended during the last few months. Zhe Rai/way 
Age shows that the largest addition of new mileage was made in 
the Northwestern group of States, the second largest in the Pacific 
group, and the third largest in the South Atlantic group. Texas, 
which led in the report for 1906, is third, with a total of 381 miles, 
and Louisiana has taken her place at the head of the column, with 
a record of 422 miles. South Dakota is second, with 385 miles of 
new track. The most radical railroad legislation of the year was 
enacted by State legislatures. Says the New York 777bune - 


“Laws limiting the charge for the transportation of passengers 
to a maximum of two or two and a half cents a mile were passed 
in various States, among them New York, Pennsylvania, North 


- tucky. 
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Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, and Minnesota. 
Governor Hughes wisely vetoed the two-cent passenger rate act in 
this State. In Pennsylvania the lower State.courts have held the 
two-cent rate confiscatory, and in all the other commonwealths the 
Federal courts have been invoked to set aside the new laws on the 
same ground. In nocasehasa final decision beenreached. There 
has been, however, a decided reaction against the notion of im- 
posing a flat maximum passenger rate, because inthe larger States 
different railroads are operated under unequal and diverse condi- 
tions. New York has set an example which many other common- 
wealths are likely to imitate in creating a public-service commission, 
authorized to regulate the operation of railroads, gas companies, 


> and electric-lighting companies, and to adjust the charges which 


they levy on the public. The passage of this act and its enforce- 
ment by the Hughes administration have made New Yorka leader 
in the state movement to increase the efficiency and distribute to 
better effect the benefits of public-service enterprises.” 


Insolvencies in the United States, according to preliminary re- 
turns published in Dumn’s Review, were not unusually numerous in 
1907, despite some increase in the last quarter; but as the year 
advanced there were more defaults of exceptional size, and liabili- 
ties in the last quarter exceeded those of any three-month period 
since 1873. Destruction of property by fire, while again above the 
average—aggregating $215,671,250—was only half as great as dur- 
ing 1906, when the losses in San Francisco alone amounted to more 
than that sum. In transatlantic passenger traffic the year estab- 
lished new records. Commodity prices, as well as the cost of liv- 
ing, says Bradstreet’s, generally struck new high levels. Both 
emigration and immigration surpassed all previous figures. 

The cause of temperance, remarks the New York Wor/d, made 
notable progress, not only in the United States, but the world 
around, To quote: 


“This was the year of the Chinese imperial edict against opium. 
Prohibition made great strides in the South, reclaiming the States 
of Georgia and Alabama and winning a hundred counties of Ken- 
It was seriously proposed as a Presidential issue for the 
Democratic party. Oklahoma entered the Union with a law for- 
bidding the manufacture and sale of intoxicants. The incident of 
the sewers of Oklahoma City flushed with 2,300 barrels of contra- 
band beer was sufficiently novel. Two of the three counties of 
Delaware went ‘dry’ at the November election. The bishops’ 
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NEVER AGAIN, 
His New Year resolution. 
—Nankivellin Puck, 
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excise law was a leading issue in the New Jersey campaign. Chi- 
cago added a square mile to its prohibition territory. Yesterday 
thousands of employees of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
‘took the pledge.’ The consumption of strong. liquors diminished 
in Great Britain. 

“The Government of Rumania is planning drastic measures to 
check drunkenness. ‘The new bill regulating drink in that country 
makes the sale of brandy and whisky a State monopoly and gives 
municipalities control of saloons. Barkeepers become municipal 
employees. Bars are limited as to number and may not remain 
open on Sundays or saints’ days or after 8 at night. Intoxication 
is punished by fine for the first offense and by a prison term for 
the second. Habitual drunkards are registered, and barkeepers 
selling them liquor are subject to heavy fines.” 


The Chicago Soctalist, looking back over 1907, sees it as a 


period of “sharpening class conflict,” in which both sides have 


been organizing for more effective attack. 


THE “RENT STRIKE” IN NEW YORK 


Shade a “strike” against paying the amount of rent demanded 

by a landlord appears on the face of it an economic absurd- 
ity, such a movement is now in progress among the tenement- 
dwellers of New York’s East Side, and at the time of writing has 
scored a measure of success. Already the movement has involved 
more than a thousand tenement-houses, and the landlords have felt 
the pressure to such an extent that they have formed a protective 
association and raised an “eviction fund.” It seems that both sides 
have scored points, some four hundred families having been con- 
ceded rent reduct’ -ns of from $1 to $2 per month, while on the other 
hand at least six hundred dispossess orders have been taken out 
by landlords. At present most of the striking tenants are 
Jews, but their example has not been wasted on the Italians of the 
upper East Side and the poor residents of the lower West Side ; 
and it is reported that in Chicago tenants are adopting the same 
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tactics—tactics, according to the New York J/ai/, “impossible of 
success.” 

A rent strike, remarks the Grand Rapids Press, is “g nove} 
proposition,” as “the owner of a house has the sole right to say 


how much he will rent it for or sell it for.” Yet “here are tenants 


by the thousand insisting that they be allowed to occupy houses 
on their own terms.” To quote further from the same paper: 


“ As the law is all on the side of the landlord, wholesale evictions 
are imminent. As fast as a family is evicted, however, the other 
tenants take it in, and the apartment from which it is evicted is left 
empty. The tenants have also adopted aggressive tactics. New 
York has some rather stringent laws designed to secure sanitary 
conditions in tenement-houses, and there are few tenements jn 
which there is not some violation of legal rules sufficient to bring 
upon the landlord a legal penalty. The tenants are looking up 
these violations and making complaints, and ina number of jn- 
stances landlords have surrendered their claims for higher rents 
rather than encounter the trouble these complaints occasion.” 


The advance in property values in New York, carrying with it 
an advance in rents, “is, of course, the cause of all the trouble,” 
says the New Orleans 77mes-Democrat, which thinks that it will 
be a difficult matter to adjust “in view of the fact that New York 
City has grown extravagant and finds it impossible to live on less. 
than a hundred and twenty million dollars a year and can not afford 
to reduce assessments from the excessive high value to which they 
have recently been forced.” 

Some good may result from the movement, says the Pittsburg 
Times. Thus: 


“If nothing else is secured, the awakening of public sentiment 
upon the subject of tenement abuses eventually ought to yield sub- 
stantial benefits to the victims of the existing system. The typi- 
cal tenement-house owner gives less for the money and reaps a 
larger return for this outlay than any other class of landlord. New 
York is not alone among American towns in respect to the vicious. 
practises upon which this system fattens, but in the metropolis that 
species of wrong assumes its most cruel and snameful form. It 
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FIRST THRILLING RESCUE OF THE SEASON. - 
But the important question is, Can they thaw him out? 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


DISCOVERY, NOT OF THE NORTH POLE, BUT OF A PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE, 


—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


THE FRIGID CANDIDATE, 
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seems a ridiculous thing to say, yet the owner of a modern sky- 
scraper like the Frick Building, with all its elegance of equipment 
and convenience of arrangement and the necessarily heavy rentals, 
does not begin to receive the percentage of return on his invest- 
ment that comes to the landlord of the miserable shacks which in 
these days rank as tenement-houses in Pittsburg, New York, and 
other large cities.” 


The difficulty, thinks the New York Journal of Commerce, is 
largely due to a system which has grown up in the great tenement- 
house section of the East Side, under which the owner of a large 
building leases it as a whole, and the lessee sublets to the tenants. 


We read: 


“Cases are cited in which the lessee is said to make a profit of 
as much as 50 per cent. upon the rent he pays. There is a transfer 
of obligation and responsibility here that may become oppressive, 
and the lessee landlord may apply a kind of sweatshop principle 
to extorting the utmost profit for himself. . . . There seems to be 
something wrong in this renting system which is perverting the 
minds of those who suffer from it and making them an easy prey 
to Socialist agitators. It is liable to breed serious trouble and it 
may be something for legal authority to look into for the remedy 
of an evil.” 





ON BEING AN EX-PRESIDENT 


i god “something has been overlooked by the American peo- 

ple in the adjustment of the accounts between them and their 
ex-Presidents ” is the opinion of Grover Cleveland, who, as our only 
living ex-President, speaks with unique authority on this subject. 
Being himself in no need of aid from the public treasury, Mr. 
Cleveland is in a position to discuss the whole question with the 
utmost freedom, without a suggestion of personal interest in so 
doing. While not entirely agreeing with the biographer who 
speaks of “that melancholy product of the American governmental 
system—an ex-President,” he nevertheless admits that there are 
certain anomalies in the relationship between the American people 
on the one side and their ex-Presidents on the other. It is an 
account, he suggests, that has never been exactly balanced. 

It is in accordance with the spirit of our institutions, says Mr. 


Cleveland—writing in Zhe Youth's Companion of January 2—that . 


the President, who “represents more nearly than any other govern- 
mental agency the sovereignty and will of the American people,” 
should, at the termination of his public service, take up again the 
relationship which he as a private citizen owes to the affairs of 
American life. But this he is allowed to do only under certain 
vague but imperative restrictions. To quote the writer at greater 
jength on this point: 


“The truth is, that our people, so far from treating their ex- 
Presidents simply as relics of past honors, seem disposed not only 
to bestow upon them honor and respect, but to continue them in 
service so far as to interfere seriously with their untrammeled re- 
turn to private citizenship and their unrestrained resumption of the 
occupations of every-day life. 

“There is a sort of vague but none the less imperative feeling 
abroad in the land that one who has occupied the great office of 
President holds in trust for his fellow-citizens a certain dignity, 
which in his conduct and manner of life he is bound to protect 
against loss or deterioration. 

“Obedience to this obligation, which can hardly be avoided, 
limits the ex-President in his choice of an occupation and means 
of livelihood, and prescribes for him only such work as in popular 
judgment is not undignified; and it also enforces a scale of living 
on his part frequently less in keeping with his financial ability 
than with popular conceptions of ex-Presidential propriety.” 


Mr. Cleveland gives an amusing account of the way an ex-Presi- 
dent is deluged with newly written books, is made a target for all 
manner of pecuniary solicitations, and is called upon to make 
addresses “on topics and for purposes that are bewildering, and at 
times and places that are impossible.” 

But “does the honor and respect or even the personal affection 





generously accorded by his countrymen, to one who has retired 
from their highest office, serve the purpose of complete acquittance 
on the people’s side of the account?” From a sentimental point 
of view, he admits, this honor, respect, and affection “are of infi- 

















Copyrighted, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE EX-PRESIDENT AT HOME 


Mr. Cleveland, his eldest son, Richard Folsom, and his favorite set- 
ter, on the porch of the Cleveland mansion at Princeton, N, J. 


nitely more value than any service that can be performed by an ex- 
President, and abundantly compensate for any restraint exacted 
from him at their behest.” But the question remains, “ How stands 
the account in the light of the necessities of the work-a-day world?” 
There is clearly “a reciprocal connection between the curtailment 
of opportunities of livelihood on one side and a reasonable obliga- 
tion of indemnification on the other.” We are reminded that the 
Republic of France pays its President an annual salary amounting 
to $120,000, together with $60,000 for the maintenance of his offi- 
cial residence and a like sum to cover the expenses of travel and 
entertainment—a total which is “decidedly in the direction of 
securing a dignified and unperplexed future support to its ex- 
President.” 

Among our ex-Presidents who have suffered more or less em- 
barrassment of a pecuniary nature Mr. Cleveland mentions Jeffer- 
son, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, and Pierce. He says in conclusion: 


“Whatever omission there may be of fair and considerate con- 
duct on the part of our people in their relations with their ex- 
Presidents ought to be made good by a definite and generous pro- 
vision for all cases alike, based upon motives of justice and 
fairness, and adequate to the situation. 

“The condition is by no means met by the meager and spas- 
modic relief occasionally furnished under the guise of a military 
pension or some other pretext ; nor would it be best met by making 
compensations already accrued or accruing, dependent upon the 
discharge of Senatorial or other official duty.” 


The press comment on Mr. Cleveland’s suggestions with a good 
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deal of interest, but few papers seem to think the problem of our 
ex-Presidents a very urgent one. The Baltimore Vews is con- 
vinced that “the young and robust Mr. Roosevelt couldn’t think of 
relying on anything except his own right arm”; and the Provi- 
dence Journal remarks that “there is undoubtedly a strong feeling 
against any pension system for civil officials from the highest 
down.” The subject deserves more consideration tnan it has re- 
ceived from the people generally, says the Chicago Record-Herald, 
and the Washington S¢av and the Philadelphia /zguzrer agree that 
the dignity of the nation demands that the man who has once filled 
our highest office should never after leaving it know want. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES AND RACE-TRACK 
GAMBLING 


HE most sensational because the most unexpected part of 
Governor Hughes’s message to the legislature, think some 
observers, is that in which he urges the abolition of race-track 
gambling.. The great obstacle in the way of this reform is the 
Percy-Gray law 





a law which has so far proved invulnerable in 
the face of almost annual onslaughts ever since its passage in 
1895. Last year the question was fought to a standstill at Albany, 
and once more the race-track interests were triumphant. Now the 
Governor again reminds the legislature that the Constitution of the 
State of New York forbids “poo)-se)ling, -book-making, or any 
other kind of gambling” within its borders; and that the Penal 
Code makes it a felony to engage in pool-selling or book-making 
at any time or place, or to record bets, or to keep or occupy any 
place or stand for such purpose. The code makes an exception, 
however, of cases where an exclusive penalty was otherwise pro- 
vided, and because of this exception the Percy-Gray law has been 
pronounced constitutiona) by the Court of Appeals. By this law 
a different and exclusive penalty is fixt for book-making and pool- 
selling on authorized race-tracks, provided that no memorandum 
or token of the bet is delivered—this exc)usive penalty being the 
forfeiture of the amount wagered, to be recovered in acivil action. 

While the question as passed upon by the Court of Appeals was 
simply one of legislative power, the question that Governor Hughes 


« 


ca))s to the attention of the Jegis)ature is “a question of )egis)ative 


policy, and of a substantial, and not a mere technical, compliance 


with the explicit constitutional provision.’ 


this point from the Governor's message: 


To quote further on 


“The Constitution makes it the duty of the legislature to enact 
appropriate laws to prevent poo)-selling, book-making, and other 
kinds of gambling. Experience has shown that the laws enacted 
have not accomplished the purpose which the Constitution defines. 
The evils and demoralizing influences, and, it may be added, the 
economic waste, at which the Constitution aimed, exist under the 
Jaw, and in fact are stimulated and increased through its provi- 
sions. The discrimination in pena)ties now existing rests on no 
distinction that is justified to the popular mind, Public sentiment 
is against such arbitrary distinctions, with the resu)t that the laws 
against gambling outside of race-tracks have been defied and the 
administration of the Jaw has been brought into contempt. 

“ The Constitution makes no exception of race-tracks, [ recom- 
mend that the Jegis)ature carry out the c)ear direction of the peo- 
ple without discrimination, In connection with the repeal of the 
existing exception, I recommend that the offenses described in 
Section 35: of the Penal Code should be punished by imprison- 
ment, and that the alternative of fines should be abolished. 

“The racing law provides for a tax of 5 per centum upon the 
gross receipts at trotting and running race meetings, which under 
the agricultural law becomes part of a fund for distribution each 
year among various agricultural societies in prescribed propor- 
tions. In order that there may be no diminution of the support 
upon which these societies largely rely. appropriations may be 
made for their benefit to the extent necessary to secure to them 
amounts substantially equivalent to the sums they hitherto have 
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received. It is better that they should be supported directly than 
that the State should derive a revenue for this purpose through an 
indefensible partiality in the enforcement of the fundamental law.” 


Altho, as 7he 7zmes admits, “in logic and in morals there can 
be no answer to the Governor's argument,” it is generally pre. 
dicted that he will not find the legislature amenable in the matter, 
“He will have a harder fight on his hands to abolish race-track 
gambling than he had last year to obtain the passage of the public- 
service bill,” predicts an Albany correspondent of Zhe Tribune, 
while 7he Herald thinks that his efforts will even lack the support 
of public opinion. According to the latter paper agitation against 
the Percy-Gray law is fomented chiefly by “gamblers and keepers 
of poolrooms supprest under law.” Thus we read: 


“If they were not permitted to book the purely gambling bets of 
a horde of men and boys enticed into their vile resorts miles away 
from any track, they declared that the crowd of recreation-seekers 
at a race-course should not be permitted to add to the zest of the 
sport by making an incidental wager on a favorite horse. 

“Counsel employed by the poolroom interests argued that it 
was unconstitutional to discriminate between an always-open re- 
sort maintained solely for gambling purposes and the making of a 
casua) bet in the open air and sunshine on the turf during the brief 
periods in which the horses were racing. ‘Howcan an act be law- 
ful in one place that is unlawfu) in another?’ they asked, * or be 
lawful on one side of a board fence and unlawful on the other?’ 
Such discriminations are common. For instance, many things 
can be done behind a board fence that would be unlawful in a 
public street, and the sale of liquor, permitted outside a )ine 
drawn around church or public school, is prohibited inside the 


“The long and “the short of the matter is that the Governor’s 
suggestion would mean the abolition of racing, take away from 
the people a wholesome recreation, ruin an important industry, and 
deprive the State of an important source of revenue. Is it neces- 
sary to have this matter brought up in Albany and threshed out 
afresh every year? The legislature should Jet it alone.” 


The other side of the case is we)) exprest by Dr. Walter H. 
Laidlaw, secretary of the Federation of Churches and Christian 
Organizations, who is quoted as follows in the New York Evening 


Matl: 


“In old Israel there were cities of refuge where the criminal had 
protection ; the Percy-Gray law erects them a)) over the State in 
the form of favored race-track enclosures. Outside their gates the 
gambler is a felon who Joses citizenship; inside he is a mean fe)- 
low liable only to the loss of his unearned cash. 

“The Percy-Gray law virtually compounds a felony.. Gambling 
anywhere and everywhere is explicitly forbidden by the State Con- 
stitution as amended in 1894, but the Percy-Gray law penalizes the 
loser of a wager by making him confess, in instituting action to 
recover his loss, that he, too, is a gambler. 

“The man who bets and does not win is so unlikely to sue to 
recover his money that the law is an immunity bath for a nefarious 


business.” 


We have looked in vain, however, for an indorsement of the 
Governor’s suggestion that the loss to the farmers caused by the 
proposed reform shoulda be made good by Iegislative appro- 
priations. The Sun regards the suggestion as “immoral and 
offensive,” and says: 


“Jf the police of this town derive arich revenue from vice, ought 
they, vice being abolished by law, to be reimbursed by the tax- 
payers for their loss of revenue? 

“The existing relation beween the State and the race gamblers, 
under what is known as the Percy-Gray Jaw, is in some wise the 
compounding of a felony. ...... 


“But the idea of feeding and maintaining a Jot of hungry black- 
mailers, sturdy voters tho they be, out of the public treasury is 
intolerable and impossible.” 


And The Times asks: “\¥ farmers are to be he)ped out in this 
way, then why not manufacturers, dog-fanciers, automobile men, 


and the cat and poultry shows? ” 
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WISDOM OF THE THIRD-TERM REFUSAL 


HE British papers, unhampered by any inherited prejudice 
‘| against a third term, view President Roosevelt’s renunciation 
solely in its relation to present-day affairs. Some think that a 
President who has put his hand to the plow of commercial reform 
should not abandon it till he has finished his furrow ; while others 
believe he has done better to redeem his election-night pledge, and 
will be in a position to respond to his country’s call tf he is needed 
Thus the London 7?mes thinks that “he is 
wise in deferring scrupulously to American prejudices on this 


at some future time. 


point, and will gain by it should the interests of the country re- 
quire him to stand again at some future date.” Moreover, “the 
bitter feeling in the ranks of his party” raised by his crusade 
against the trusts shows that it may be the part of wisdom to 
adhere to his original statement, and it credits to his opponents all 
insinuations “that, should he be prest with sufficient urgency, he 
will certainly yield to the wishes of his devoted and collusive 


admirers.” The same paper adds: 


“Most people on this side of the Atlantic will assume that the 
President means what he now says, and always did mean it. Mr. 
Roosevelt has acquired a reputation for straightforwardness and 
courage to an extent greater than most statesmen. It has not ap- 
peared to us probable that he would go back on his words. There 
is no reason to suppose that he did not utter them with due consid- 
eration of what they implied; and neither they nor his present an- 
nouncement can be taken to mean that he withdraws from politics 
altogether. He is a young man, as politicians go,” 


The London Standard, however, declares it a mistake for him 
to have raised a spirit that he will not or can not control. He 


should continue and complete the work, Thus we read: 


“The only doubt remaining is whether, having all along been 
resolved not to consider a third term, Mr. Roosevelt was justihed 
in starting on the large and disturbing projects associated with his 
policy. To bring the railway corporations under contro), and to 
fight the gigantic trade combinations which have sprung up in the 
States, was an undertaking which, if commenced at al), should 
have been initiated in the first, not the last, year of a Presidential 
quadrennium. Clearly, Mr. Rooseve)t wou)d fail, even perhaps he 
will not attempt, to give effect to the most drastic of the schemes 
outlined in his recent message to Congress. ‘Technically, his 
powers toward the end of his term will remain unimpaired, but 
they wi)) Jack the driving force required to defeat the intrigues and 














PERPETUAL MOTION. 


The Americans kick the Japanese out of California, and the Japa- 
nese retaliate by kicking the Chinese out of Manchuria. 


—Shinkoron tTokyo). 
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stolid resistance of the ‘kings’ and ‘bosses’ against whom he de- 
clared war. Never having intended, so he said yesterday, to 
waver in his original self-abnegation he might have done better 
not to stir up a trouble which he can not go through with.” 


Perhaps even now, declares 7he Statist (London), the castigator 
of the trusts may find himself forced on “moral” grounds to accept 
the next Republican nomination, if it should be offered him, and 
thus carry on to a finish the reforms he has so vehemently advo- 
cated. The Statist has followed with frequent comment Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s career as a reformer and thinks that he is the 
only Moses appointed to lead his people into the Promised Land 
of prosperity. “This second formal assurance of his has not set- 
tled the question,” we are told. The editorial continues as fol- 
lows: 

“The truth appears to be that his popularity is so great that a 
very large part, at all events, of the people desire to give hima 
third term of office. Apparently he ,is believed to be the only 
public man likely to be able to carry through the legislation which 
is strongly desired by those who wish to put a curb upon the great 
accumulations of capital in few hands which have taken place in 
the United States of recent years. Whether those who desire that 
the President should continue in office for another four years will 
succeed it is altogether too early to judge 


“It is to be borne in mind that if those who desire to continue 
the President in office should be able to get so nearly universal a 
vote of the Convention that it would impose a moral duty upon the 
President, it still is not certain that he would consent. Many 
think, however, that as depression is sure to follow the great crisis 
through which the United States is passing, the popularity of the 
President wil) diminish. That, of course, may be, but it is also 
possible that his popularity may increase. All that, however, will 
depend upon the view the great bulk of the American people take 
of the real causes of the panic.” 











THE PANIC BIRD. 
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TRYING TO MAKE THE POLES SPEAK 
GERMAN 


7 OTHER step toward establishing German predominance in 

a)) the states, and among a)} the nationalities, Poles, Danes, 
French, Wends, Lithuanians, and Masovians who constitute the 
German Empire, has been made by a measure regulating public 
meetings which jis now under discussion in the Reichstag. The 
bill was introduced by the Secretary of State for the Interior, Mr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg. 1t will be remembered that the holding 
of public meetings has hitherto been controlled by the diets of the 
different states. The Secretary of the Interior proposes to put 
this control in the hands of the (mperial Chancellor, 

By far the most important clause in the new measure js that 
which prescribes the use of German, and of German atone, in all 
public assemblies ; and this clause is most vehemently opposed by 
the Poles. \n the newspaper reports of Mr. Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
speech we learn that the speaker was frequently and noisily inter- 
rupted by the Polish deputies. Indeed, the Poles of Austria, as we 
fearn from the “rem@den Blat¢é (Vienna), the Austrian government 
organ, made an jnterpe\Jation or appeal to the Austrian Prime 
Minister, Mr, Beck, asking for his Government’s intervention and 
protest against the abolition of the Polish language in pub)ic meet- 
ings in Posen. My. Beck declared in the Reichsrath that this 
“meddling in the domestic affairs of a foreign Power was quite out 
of the question for his Government,” and the course he has taken 
meets with the approval even of the Liberal Weue free Presse 
(Vienna). But the subject is being widely discust not only in the 
Polish province of Posen, but throughout the Empire, and, indeed, 
seems to have opened up once more the whole burning question of 
Polish nationalism, and it is in this connection that it is treated by 
Mr. von Witten in the Deutsche Revue (Stuttgart). He states his 
case as follows: 


“The language of Germany must be one, and one only, Let the 

















A TICKLISH SITUATION. 


Look out, Dom Carlos, remember you are on the verge of the 
continent. You are not ina position to invite revolutionary earth- 
quakes, —Wahre Jacod (Stuttgart). 


(January 21, 


Polish Prussian use his own language in his own home to his 
heart’s content. In all public life, however, the German language 
must be the sole language of the country. The two nations are 
not really separated ; there is nothing, in fact, to distinguish the 
Poles ; the on)y proof of their S)av origin that survives being their 
name. And how often does it happen that pure German blood 
flows in the veins of those who boast of being Polish Prussians. 
How many of the Polish family names, which they are constantly 
dinning into our ears, are anything more than Polish corruptions 
—made within the last decade and never earlier than the sixteenth 
oY seventeenth century—ot pure German patronymics, 

“The real obstacle that rises up between us two peoples, Ger- 
man and Polish, and with the sneering laughter of Mephistopheles 
crushes betwéen its eager fingers every budding promise of jnter- 
national understanding, is the fantom of a future Slavic state, of a 
new-born Po)ish empire. Are the Polish Prussians prepared to 
sacrifice to this fantom the flourishing present and a still more 


flourishing future of their race? There is still time for the estab- 
lishing of a complete reconciliation,” 


The writer declares that the Germans have a)ways treated the 


Poles well, and their position as German citizens is Detter than it 


would be in the utopian kingdom of their dreams. They ought to 
try to break down barriers instead of raising the bar of )anguage 
between themselves and the sons of their adoptive country. Then 
he asks: 

“What is the fault with which the Polish Prussians charge us? 
There is none. Their feelings toward us are dictated by b)ind, 
unreasoning hate, the hate which they cherish among themselves 
toward us and which every Pole considers as a positive element jn 
our feelings toward them, It is this unworthy and unrighteous 


hatred of theirs which deprives them of a)) c\)ear and unbiased 
judgment, which hinders all such mutual understanding as they 


believe wou)d throw obstacles in the way of obtaining their one 
object, the destruction of Germany and raising up of a new 
Polish monarchy.” 

A much wider view of the question is taken by a writer, evi- 
dently a Pole, who signs himself “ K——i,” in the Veue Zest (Stutt- 





WORKING FOR THE PEACE HARVEST. 
Joun Butt—‘I don’t care who does the plowing, so long as the 
crop is mine.” —Wahre Jacod (Stuttgart). 


TWO PEACE ADVOCATES. 
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gart), te blames the reactionary Poles who are aiming at a re- 
vived nationa) monarchy. They can never establish their rights 
or yetain their national individuality, he believes, in a struggle in 
which they are outnumbered by the Germans. They can only 
cbtain iberty as members of a Social Democracy in which the 
German proletariat will 


stand shoulder to shoul: 
der with them. Speak- 





ing of the Polish \aborer, 
crusht by the greed of 
capitalism, by the in- 
trigues of a land-grab- 
bing government, by the 
overlordship of brutal 


Germany, he remarks : 


“There are a hundred 
reasons why Poland 


should fight for the So- 
cial Democracy. Allher 


interest lies in taking such 
anattitude. Itisas plain 


as day that between the 


Prussian monarchy of to- 
day, the ruling power in 
the Empire, and the pow- 
erful majority of the 
Polish reactionaries in 
Poland, there 3s no so)u- 
tion of the difficulty to be 
found. The Empire wi)) 
not leave off its German- 
izing policy, and the more it carries on that policy the deeper be- 
come the suffering of the Pole and the guif of separation. But there 
is one way out of the difficulty. In its conflict with German im- 
perialism the Polish people and proletariat may make one cause 
with that overwhelming majority of the German people which con- 
stitute the Social Democracy. It is in this course that a guar- 


anty of final victory is to be found.”— 7yanslations made for THR 
LITERARY DIGEsT, 








MR. THOMSON, 
French Minister of Marine, who declares 


Yhat French naval inferiority “is beginning 


to be serious.” 


PESSIMISM IN FRANCE 


AST year pessimism was a word constantly on the lips of 
William JI. and Chartcellor Buelow, while they condemned 

those who slighted Germany policy in Africa or opposed the ex- 
pansion of the fleet, These people, said the Kaiser, saw all things 
black. But in Germany these “black seers” merely represented 
political parties—the Center and the Social Democrats. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that in France of the present day 
most of the political parties are seeing black. The Solez], which 
represents monarchism ; the Cvozx, which is an Ultramontane organ 
of the Catholics; the Zzber¢é, which professes to be independent ; 
and the Libre Parole, whose name indicates its profession, all of 
them Parisian journals, are predicting black days for France. The 
country is going to the dogs, we are told. Disintegration is set- 
ting in. It ismatural enough for the So/ec/ to proclaim ; “ Royalty 
is not a party cry; it is indeed the very spirit of beautiful France, 
the glorious France of yesterday, she who stood at the head of the 
nations and shall be the France of to-morrow if”—etc., etc. It is 
natural for the Crvozx to call upon “fathers of families, teachers, 
publicists, to employ what shreds of liberty are left them under a 
godless republic in defense of the true and the good.” Nor are 
we surprized when the Figaro (Paris) talks of the “subjugation of 
the people” and declares that “it is impossible for any fraction of 
the people to avoid being driven along the course prescribed by 
the Government, and taking the attitude prescribed by the Gov- 
ernment, and by the laws, manners, and teaching which it en- 


forces.” Jt adds gloomily : “Even those who display open hostil- 


ity to the Government become contaminated by the influences shed 
around them. So changed has the mind of France become by 
thirty years of anti-Christian domination.” 


The following bitter lamentation we find written by Mr. Ed- 
ouard Drumont in the Liére Parede: 


“That which at this moment distinguishes French decadence 


from that of other people is the morbid frenzy for proselytism 
which leads men who are evidently demented, altho gifted with 


method in their madness, to labor de)iberatedy Jor the destruction 


of their country, and for the destruction of all upon which the rea- 


son of their own existence js based. . . . \ have never yet found 


an explanation of the strange mental disposition of very many 


Frenchmen who seem busily engaged in pulling down their Own 


house, who seem to hanker after death, and to consider as a desira- 


Die thing the utter Cisappearance from the roll of great nations of 


that country which they cal] their own.” 


This pessimism, however, takes a more serious and a more prac- 
Lical form when We find that it actually expresses tsel€ in words 
and deeds which indicate a want of confidence in France asa pow- 
eriu) and warlike nation, Themost sober and judicial of Parisian 
dailies, the 7zw7zfs, has made itself the organ of such pessimistic 
views. }t has at least opened ts columns to My. De Freycinet, 


whose recent retirement from the presidency of the Army Board 


in the Senate was considered significant, and to General Langlois, 
both of whom unite in the complaint that the Army and Navy of 
France are fa)ling into ruin. This circumstance, they tell us, ex- 
poses France to subjugation or annexation by any Power strong 
and enterprising enough to cross her frontiers. Mr. De Freycinet, 
formerly Minister of War and co))eague of Gambetta in y8y0, and 


now member of the Senate, writes recently in the Zzamps. 


“What shall I say of our Navy? What shall I say of the con- 


tinual accidents, the failure of discipline among the mechanicians, 
the committees of inquiry, the results of whose investigations are 


buried in the necropolis of ministerial blue books? 1t is only nee- 
essary to remark that altho our budget has increased in ten years 


more than that of any other Power, our nava) outlay has deve)- 
oped less than that of any of our rivals. We are now in the third 


rank of naval Powers, to-morrow we sha)} sink to the fourth or 
fifth, and nobody seems to care anything about it.” 

The French Minister of Marine, Mr. Gaston Thomson, in vain 
pleaded with the Assem- 
bly for an augmented 





navy, and declared that 


“already the difference 
between the naval force 
of foreign maritime Pow- 
ers and that of France is 
beginning to be serious.” 


He explains his meaning 
in the following remarks 
to a representative of the 
Paris Figaro: 

“We will not compare 
ourselves with the Eng- 
lish Navy, for the fleet of 
England has no equal, 
that is, it claims to be 
superior to any two for- 
eign fleets. We willcon- 
fine ourselves to compar- 
ing our force with that of 
Germany, which has like 
us the heavy burden of 
maintaining a formidable 
army. Thus we see the 
German Navy includes 24 
modern ironclads, 8 first-class cruisers, 9 of the second class, and 
6 other vessels in course of construction. We are therefore in 
comparison with Germany eight ironclads short. Now the ironclad 














MR. DE FREYCINET, 


Who recently retired in disgust from the 
Army Committee of the French Senate. 
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is the decisive weapon in a modern sea-fight, so that our inferior- 
ity has become flagrant.” 

The moral and material decadence of the French Army was re- 
cently pointed out by General Canongé in the Paris Gaw/ois (see 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, September 21, 1907, p. 402) and by Gen- 
eral Langlois in the 7ewzps, who declared that, by reducing the 
time of service to two years, military training, prestige, and morale 
became impossible. 

The Liberal English papers do not like to say much in criticism 
of an ally which the Bannerman Government conciliated, but the 
Conservative Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette (Lon- 
don) remarks with just a spice of malignity : 

“Englishmen find it difficult to follow the various processes by 
which the substantial French Army is being shaved down, but they 
can perceive clearly enough that a majority of French Deputies and 
Senators seem to be anxious to accelerate the progress of the Army 
in the direction of the ‘demnition bow-wows,’ A patriot in a let- 
ter to the 7ewzfs, distinguished by cold clear logic, shows how his 


country is disarming herself, while across the Rhine her hereditary 


enemy is continually adding to his armory of weapons. The skin 


of your French Socialist Radical or Radical Socialist is a tough 


one, and this home-thrust, piercing as it seems to us, may have 


little effect. Far more telling is the resignation of Mr. De Frey- 
cinet of the presidency of the Army Committee in the Senate. He 


‘has seen war,’ and refuses to wrap himself.up in the snug rug of 
satisfaction and belief in the imminent arrival of the millennium, 


which seems to be the favorite garment of his countrymen. 
Strange stories have come from some of the frontier fortresses. 


Stranger things have happened in the Navy and at the arsenals, 
yet France shuts her eyes and trusts.”—7Zranslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


DOMESTIC DISCOMFORTS OF NICHOLAS II. 


HE Caar of Russia is generally regarded as a gentleman who 
lives in a palace, wearing robes of state and uniforms ad /ib7- 

Zuvz, crowned with a Byzantine tiara, and dining off gold in luxu- 
rious plenty. Or he is represented as associated with the knout 
and the gibbet, as acting with duplicity toward his Parliament, as 
alternately a truculent tyrant and the puppet of ministers and 
bureaucrats. No one has ever dreamed that he has, like ordinary 























THE RUSSIAN SCHOOLMASTER, 


CzAr—“‘I, have: here, gentlemen of the Douma, the most mod- 
ern method of teaching y >u political science.” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


men, suffered from bad housekeeping, indigestible food, or that 
when he paid ‘for Chambertin he was deceived into drinking Zin- 
fandel, and altogether led the life of a man completely hocus- 
pocused, hoodwinked, robbed, made uncomfortable by poor cook- 


ery and the utter neglect of those who should have guarded him 
and his family from disease, shipwreck, and domestic wrongs of 
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every sort. Yet the Czar is in fact the victim of an ill-kept house- 
hold, thievish servants, and neglectful personal attendants, says 
“Prince S. R. G.” writing in the Revue (Paris). The editor of 
that journal introduces the somewhat gossipy article by saying that 
“people often think that happiness goes with wealth, that comfort 
and the enjoyments of life accompany power. The pages which 
this intimate of the Czar writes concerning Nicholas 11. and his 
close surroundings are stamped with the affection of a faithful sub- 
ject for his Emperor. Uttered, as it were on the spur of the 
moment, these details are both historically and psychologically 
interesting.” 

The main conclusion which “Prince 5. R. G.” comes to with re- 
gard to the intimate life of the Czar and his family is that “the 
Emperor and autocrat of all the Russias is the man who meets 
with ‘the worst personal service of all the rich men of his 
empire.” 

This writer goes into many details on this subject. When the 
yacht St’axdar¢ struck on a rock, the position of that rock was 
known to the whole Russian Navy and was set down on every chart 
excepting that of the imperial ship of state. The prince calls this 
an “omission,” but adds, “the Czar and his family are continually 
exposed to a series of ‘omissions’ of this sort, which are much 
more dangerous than the bomb of revolutionaries.” 

Yes, bombs, he observes, can be avoided by staying at home, or 
by shunning places where they are likely to be run up against, But 
how was it that the brother of the Czar, the Grand Duke George, 
died of tuberculosis in the Caucasus, altho there is no consumption 
in the Russian royal family? Prince S. R. G. finds the reason in 
the fact that a man suffering for a long time with tuberculosis had 
been the head valet de chambre of the Grand Duke, had slept in 
the room adjoining his master’s, and was continually in attendance 
upon him. Grand dukes and emperors evidently need a great deal 
of looking after and can not take care of themselves, When the 
Czar in the autumn of 1900 was traveling in his own special train 
he was attacked with typhoid fever. A lady who was going over 
the train with the wife of the chief engineer declared that she was 
not astonished at the Czar’s sickness, after visiting the kitchen of 
the imperial special, where the simplest rules of cleanliness seemed 
unknown. And as if this were not enough, the under-cooks of the 
Czar’s train and even those of the palace in St. Petersburg are 
often men who could not pass quarantine at any American port. 

But the Czar’s dinners and collations are as little to the taste of 
his guests as Smollett’s classic banqu@t was to Tom Jones. Those 
invited eat little, but take care “to fortify themselves beforehand.” 
“It is well known that the cookery at the table of the Russian Czar 
has an execrable reputation.” 

The Czar and his household are not only poisoned by bad cook- 
ery, but robbed by the head cook. Imperial servants of this kind 
quickly retire after making millions. The Prince goes into the 
following details of this roguery : 


“For grand dinners and receptions special preparations are 
made. Suppose there is to be a dinner for five hundred guests. 
A bill of fare is drawn up and approved. Itcontains, among other 


things, lobsters, Rouen ducks, and some fine champagne and other 
vintages. Well, that makes five hundred lobsters, at $2 apiece; 


five hundred ducks, five hundred bottles of wine at $5 a bottle, and 
soon. All comes from Paris. The banquet is reckoned at $20a 


head at the lowest—a total of $10,000, which is paid by the minister 
of the court to the head cook. ‘But,’ you will say, ‘ who will eat 
and drink all that?’ I admire your simplicity. 


It is not a ques- 
tion of eating or drinking, but of paying.” 


The wine is stolen, or replaced at the banquet by inferior brands. 
The same choice vintages appear at table over and over again, and 
the same bottles are paid for ten times over. Even the jewelry, 
the pictures, the ornaments of the palace disappear, and are sold 
and scattered. Al) in the imperial palace is discomfort, dishon- 
esty, and an utter lack of regard for the health or happiness of the 
imperial family.— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST.‘ 
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THE NEW THEORIES OF MATTER 


r HE last few years have been epoch-making in science, in that 

they have witnessed the formulation, and the acceptance, by 
a large number of reputable scientific men, of a new theory, or set 
of theories, of the constitution of matter and its relation to heat, 
light, and electricity. These theories are so radical that they 
amount to arevolution in physics. Ostensibly put forth to account 
for a group of remarkable phenomena discovered within recent 
years, their origin is really deeper than this, and seems to depend 
onachange in the way of looking at things. The men of the older 
school hesitate to accept them, but the younger physicists embrace 
them with enthusiasm, and unless these men become more conser- 
vative with advancing years we may be sure that the New Idea in 
physics embodies the orthodox physical theory of the future. This 
theory is well set forth in an article contributed to Cossos (Paris, 


November 2) by B. Latour. Says this writer: 


“Not long since, matter—the chemical atom—appeared as a 
somewhat complicated structure, of variable form according to the 


chemical elements under consideration—the carbon atom was dil- 
ferent from that of hydrogen, that of gold, etc. ; and these struc- 


tural differences of the atomic elements corresponded to differences 
in their physical and chemical properties. Side by side with mat- 
ter, all physicists agreed in recognizing the existence of a medium 
having special properties—the ether—in which ordinary matter is 
plunged. This etheric medium is indispensable to explain the 


propagation of the vibratory movements that constitute light, radi- 
ant heat, and electric waves. Matter and ether were supposed to 


be indissolubly linked together, and mutually interpenetrable, but 


while they entered in common into divers physical phenomena, 


their natures remained completely distinct and they seemed irre- 
ducible, the one to the other. 


“To-day the position of science is changed—another step has 
been made toward unity. Matter and ether are no longer two dis- 


tinct constituents of things, and, paradoxical as it may seem, mat- 
ter has given place to ether. Matter, which for the purposes of our 
common and gross experimentation, appears to be in some sort 
the sole fundamental physical reality, is now only a modification 
of the ether. Regarding the nature of the ether, on the other hand, 


there continues to be deep mystery, and even its more important 
and primordial properties are the subject of discussion among 


scientific men, some attributing to it extreme tenuity, others re- 
garding it as the densest of all known substances.” 

How did this change of front occur? The author proceeds to 
analyze its progress, relying largely on a recent inaugural disser- 
tation of Prof. August Righi, of Bologna, Italy. On the old the- 
ory of atomic structure the number of molecules in a given volume 
of gas could be calculated, and was found to be incredibly large. 
These molecules were supposed to be in continual rapid movement 
so that each had in every second a billion collisions with other 
molecules. Collisions with the walls of the containing vessel gave 
rise to the phenomena of gaseous pressure. Solids also were 
made up of molecules, but with less freedom of motion than in 
gases. The molecule itself was a structure composed of atoms in 
movement, their energy constituting that of heat. The fact that 
an electric current causes chemical decomposition long ago showed 
that a close connection existed between matter and electricity. In 
1896 was discovered the Zeeman effect—the widening and doubling 
of lines in the spectra of gases under the influence of magnets. 
This was explained by Lorentz by supposing the existence of elec- 
trons, or electric particles smaller than atoms and entering closely 
into their constitution. The vibrations of these he regarded as 
generating the waves of light and radiant heat. Both experience 
and theory lead to the conclusion that these vibrating particles 
carry a charge of negative electricity, and it has been possible to 
calculate their mass, which is found to be about one-thousandth of 
that of a hydrogen atom. Contrary to the long-established doc- 
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trine of the invariability of mass, that of the electron seems to in- 


crease or diminish in connection with electromagnetic phenomena. 
The writer goes on: 


“Modern physicists have gone still further in the path of unifica- 


tion; they tend to consider the electron itself as a local modifica- 
tion or deformation of the ether. . . . On this theory the forces 


that manifest themselves between electrons are attributable to a 
sort of elasticity in the ether, of which their very existence is a 


“Thus, owing to this last hypothesis of the constitution of the 


_ electron, the ether, that was devised to explain certain phenomena 


of heat, light, and electricity, becomes in addition the unifying 


element in molecular and electromagnetic theories. So, also, in 
all the phenomena of the physical world we meet electrons. . .. . 


“When the electrons are in motion, we have an electric current. 
There are certain free electrons that move from atom to atom; this 


is the case of a current in the interior of a metallic conductor, and 
self-induction, that important phenomenon that appears at every 


alteration of current, is nothing but the electromagnetic inertia of 
the electrons, In electrolysis, or chemical decomposition by elec- 


tricity, we have a different kind of current, due to the movement 
of the ions into which the substance is decomposed. An ion, on 
the new theory, is a chemical atom or group of atoms having elec- 
trons in excess (in which case it is electrically negative) or in defi- 
ciency (when it is positive). These electrified particles are set in 
motion in an electric field, and move toward the electrodes plunged 
in the fluid to be decomposed. 


“When the electrons vibrate, they generate in the surrounding 
ether electromagnetic waves, which include those of light and radi- 


ant heat. If an electron is suddenly arrested in its movement, 
there is an electric shock that travels through the ether like an 


explosive wave through air; this gives rise to the x-rays.” 


Such hypotheses as these, the author admits in conclusion, may 
seem bold. They are offered by modern scientists only as a sys- 
tem of unification and synthesis and not as an objective, fixt, and 
definite interpretation of natural phenomena. They mark an in- 
teresting stage in the unification of knowledge, and, says Mr. 


Latour: 


“In this bold and triumphant flight of science toward a sarger 
and more comprehensive synthesis, we may detect a homage—per- 


haps too unconscious—to the unity of divine truth and to the sim- 
plicity of that eternal wisdom which, at the basis of the created 


universe, has disposed all things regularly, in number, weight, and 
measure,”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


“CORN SIRUP” 


HE appeal of the producers of glucose to be permitted to 
call it “corn sirup” is commented upon unfavorably by The 
Louisiana Planter (New Orleans, December 14), which notes in the 
first place that modern glucose is made by boiling starch in a weak 
solution of sulfuricacid. This use of the acid seems to have given 
a bad reputation to the product, which accounts for the desire to 
change the name. The proposed designation, “corn sirup,” says 
the writer, is a misnomer, as the production of this sirup is not 
possible by ordinary evaporation, which produces sugar-cane 
sirup, sugar-bect sirup, sorghum sirup, and maple sirup. He 


goes on: 


“The use of injurious and in fact of dangerous chemicals in the 
manufacture of food-stuffs was practised more than half a century 
ago. It is well known that the sugar of lead is probably the best 
clarifying agent known for refining sugar. Dr. Evans refers to it 
in his ‘Sugar Planters’ Manual,’ published in about 1845, and says 
that it became necessary to prohibit by law the usé of lead in 
sugar-refining owing to the dangers to human health and life in- 
cident to that process. In the earlier history of the glucose indus- 
try it was a notable fact that one of the chief difficulties connected 
with it was that of entirely eliminating the free sulfuric acid in the 
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concentrated sirups. In order to do this it was necessary to use 
considerable lime, and this, combining with the free sulfuric acid, 
produced gypsum, or land plaster, which floated like clouds 
throughout the liquid mass and was very difficult of removal, even 
by filter-press filtration. Liquid glucose manufactured from corn 
starch by the sulfuric-acid process is now turned out apparently 
as Clear as crystal, but the central fact remains, that is, its manu- 
facture with that very dangerous agent, sulfuric acid, and that free 
sulfuric acid has very frequently been present in samples of glu- 
cose offered for sale. The word corn, if utilized in labeling glu- 
cose, will be so utilized in order to conceal some cf the features 
of its objectionable origin. The label should properly read ‘corn 
and sulfuric acid for table use.’ ” 





HYPNOTISM AND CRIME 


Beas an innocent man be forced to commit a crime by a villain 

who has hypnotized him? Professor Miinsterberg, of Har- 
vard, who writes on the subject in A/cClure’s Magazine (New 
York, January), believes this to be much more unlikely than is 
generally supposed ; and he adduces plausible reasons for his be- 


lief. In the first place, he assures us, a person can be hypnotized 
only through his own imagination—never at a distance and without 
his knowledge. He says: 


“All the stories of a secret influence by which one man’s will 
gets hold of another man’s mind are remains of the mesmeric the- 
ories of the past. To-day we know that everything depends upon 
the attention and imagination of the hypnotized, and that no mys- 
terious fluid can flow over from the mind of the hypnotist to the 
mind of the subject. The old mystical view of unscientific super- 
stition reached its climax in the frevalent belief that a man could 
exert secret influence from a distance, without the victim’s knowl- 
edge of the source of the uncanny distortion of his mind. Accord- 
ing to this belief, every heinous crime might be committed under 
that cover; the distant hypnotizer could inflict pain and suffering 
on his enemy, and could misuse the innocent as instruments of his 
criminal schemes. ...... 

“Of course, there is no reason to deny that a person may fall into 
the hypnotic state while the hypnotizer is in another place. The only 
condition is that he must have been hypnotized by him before and 
that his own imagination must have been captured by the thought 
of the absent hypnotizer. {myself have repeatedly hynotized by 
telephone, or even by mail. For instance, J treated a morphinist 
who at first came daily to my laboratory to be hypnotized, later it 
was sufficient to te)) him over the telephone, ‘Take out your 
watch; in two minutes you will fall asleep’, or to write to him, 
‘As soon as you have read this note you wi)) be in the hypnotic 
state.” { thus had the ‘malicious’ influence, even at a distance, 
but it was not by wi)) power; it was by the power of his own imag- 
ination, at the time when he read my note in his suburb, and fell 
asleep, ] was not thinking of him at a)). Asa matter, cf course, 
such influence by correspondence would have been impossible had 
not repeated hypnotization in persona) contact preceded. .... . 

“The chief factor is confidence. Any one who saw the hypnotic 
effects when the greatest master of hypnotism, Professor Bernheim, 
of Nancy, in France, went from bed to bed in the clinics, simply 
saying, ‘Sleep, sleep,’ felt that, indeed, no one e)se could have 
attained that influence. But it was not because he had a special 
power ; the chief point was that the whole population about Nancy 
went to him with an exaggerated tension of expectancy and 
confidence.” 


To what degree, then, is criminal action possible as the result 
of hypnotism? A villain often gains control of the mind of a weak 
person by methods that are akin to the hypnotic. This sort of in- 
fluence, Professor Miinsterberg acknowledges, is pregnant with 
social danger, but it requires long and persistent work and is prob- 
ably effective only with neurotic persons who are specially dis- 
posed to it. Jt always fa)ls short of complete hypnotism. But 
can not a person be hypnotized in the ordinary way and then 
ordered tocommit crime? This sort of thing has been many times 
imitated in the Jaboratory, yet the imitation crimes of the )abora- 
tory are not the real thing, after all. Professor Miinsterberg says: 


“J have seen men killing with paper daggers and poisoning with 
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white flour and shooting with empty revolvers in the libraries of 
nerve specialists or in laboratory rooms, with doctors Sitting by 
and watching the performance ; but I have never become convinced 
that there did not remain in the mind of the hypnotized a back. 
ground idea of artificiality, and that this idea overcame the resist. 
ance which would be prohibitive in actual life. To bring absolute 
proof of this conviction is hardly possible, since we can not really 
kill for the sake of experiment.” , 


There is, however, a kind of hypnotic crime in whose possibility 
Professor Miinsterberg believes—that where the hypnotized person 
can be made to believe that the act he commits is innocent or 
trivial. Says the writer: 


* “You can not make an honest man steal and kill, but you can 
make him perform many other actions which are not immoral go 
far as the action is concerned and which yet have criminal charac- 
ter. A scoundrel, perhaps, gives the post-hypnotic suggestion that 
his subject call at a lawyer’s and deposit with him a last will leay- 
ing all his property to the hypnotizer. Here no resistance from 
moral principle is involved ; the man who throws away all he owns 
acts in accordance with the order because here the impulse is not 
checked by the habits of a trained conscience. We can add one 
more step which is entirely possible: the hypnotizer may see an 
opportunity to give the further post-hypnotic suggestion of suicide, 
The next day the victim is found dead in his room. Everything 
indicates that he took his own life; there is not the least suspicion ; 
and the hypnotizer is his heir in consequence of the spurious last 
will. Similar cases have been reported, and this explanation of 
them is not impossible. The ease with which any hypnotizer can 
cover the traces of his crime by special suggestions makes the 
situation the more dangerous. 

“In this group belong also the post-hypnotic perjuries, Of 
course, if the man on the witness-stand knew that he swore falsely, 
his moral convictions would rebel, as in the case of theft and mur- 
der. But he believes what he swears; on his side there is no 
crime, but merely confusion of ideas and falsified memory; the 
crime belongs entirely to the one who fabricated the artificial de- 
lusion. Other cases refer to simple fraud, The post-hypnotic 
suggestion may force one man to pay the price of real pearls for 
glass pearls, and may induce another man to buy a house which is 
useless to him. The physician who is a trained psychologist will 

“have no difficulty in assisting the court in such situations and in 
making the right diagnosis; on the other hand, without thorough 
experience in scientific psychology, no one will be able to disen- 
tangle such cases, be he physician or not.” 


USE AND ABUSE OF TEXT-BOOKS 


HY is it that so many students, apparently well prepared 

and of high standing at a preparatory school, fail to do 

we)) at college? The blame is laid at the door of the average text- 
book and on its mechanical use by too many teachers, in a paper 





by Prof. D. N. Lehmer, of the Univeristy of California, published 
in School Science and Mathematics (Chicago, January), Says 
Professor Lehmer : 


“ At the end of say two months of the fa)) term ) usualy have a 
number of students come to me with this story: ‘I don’t know how 


it is, but ] don't seem to be able to get the hang of the work here. 
I was the best in my class in the high school, and mathematics 
was always easy for me.’ } have taken occasion to find out the 
methods of work in use in the schools where these individuals 
were the bright, particular stars. | have found usua))y that such 
students have doneagreat amount of work of acertain sort. They 
have covered so many chapters of such and such an algebra, work- 
ing all the examples. They have covered so many books of such 
and such a geometry, working all the ‘originals.’ But the whole 
has been served to them on a dead level. They have about as 
much of an idea of the mathematical landscape as the mole that 
has spent the summer trying to spoil my lawn. The important 
things to them, if there are any, are those things that ‘stumped’ the 
class. They have beer nosing about on the sides of the great 
mountain ranges of mathematics, and have not caught one glintpse 
of the glorious peaks. So far as mathematics is concerned, they 
might as well have spent their time working out the acrostics and 
word-squares on the puzzle page of the Fouth’s Companion. 
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“Some time ago I was asked by a young high-school boy to help 
him with a problem in geometry. It was one that had floored the 
whole class, 1 believe, and the teacher too, | hope. On looking 
the matter over it seemed to me that the most hopeful opening was 
in using certain two triangles that were equal in area. The stu- 
dent objected that the class had not had areas of triangles. ‘Well,’ 
1 remarked, ‘let us try the properties of similar triangles.’ Alas, 
he had never studied similar triangles! He would not even let me 
use circles! In desperation, I finally took a few minutes to fur- 
nish him with a few tools. He protested that it would be a labor 
of love, inasmuch as he would not be allowed to use any of them 
inclass. The poor fellow’s idea of mathematics was that it was a 
kind of sack race, in which one tried to run with one’s legstied! . . . 

“Taking everything into consideration, I am inclined to believe 
that there are teachers, even now, that divide the total number of 
theorems and problems by the total number of available days in 
the term, assigning exactly so much for each day; teachers whose 
greatest anxiety is to cover the ground, even if they have to cover 
the ground with the class; who would as soon think of going out- 
side of the text-book for anything asa San Franciscan would think 
of going shopping to some little inland town; who are afraid to 
omit the smallest detail of the book, not so much for fear of vio- 
lating logical order as because, on account of their limited outlook, 
they are unable to distinguish between this fussy little theorem 
and that fundamental principle. 

“ A text-book is like a patent medicine; it is constructed for the 
average class. The teacher should be like the family physician. 
The teacher that prescribes nothing outside the text-book is like 
the physician that prescribes nothing but proprietary medicines, 
or rather is like the quack that prescribes one medicine for a)) ils. 
The book is to him acreed. Everything in it is accepted without 
question and everything outside is viewed with suspicion and im- 
patience. To such a teacher it is rank heresy for a student to offer 
a proof of a theorem that differs in any particular from the one 
given or suggested in the book. The book is an iron bed upon 
which the short students are stretched out and the long ones cut 
off. The stretching is not so objectionable, of course, as the cut- 
ting off, but the whole thing is wretchedly bad management.” 






Professor Lehmer is not inclined to acknowledge that the fault 
is chiefly that of the text-book itself. A poor carpenter, he says, 
wil] never admit that his tools are sharp. Used reasonably, the 
poorest book is robbed of half its terrors, The right and reasona- 
ble use of the book, he says, is simp)y as a storehouse, from which 
to select material to be brought before the class. Selection, ex- 
clusion, and the order of presentation should be left to the teacher. 


If he follows the book slavishly, he can give no “perspective” to 
his subject. What is important for one class may not be so for 


another. One may object to this method, Professor Lehmer 
thinks, on the ground that it almost requires of the teacher ability 


to write a text-book himself. The Professor admits this and justi- 


fies it. The time has gone by, he says, when a person showld be 
permitted to teach elementary mathematics who has not had a 


thorough training in more advanced work. In conclusion, the 
writer has a word to say from the point of view of the man who iz 


sending his boy to the high schoo), but does not expect him to go 
to the university. We reads 


“Something is certainly due him in our deliberations, tho we too 
often ignore his existence. Does he want his boy ground through 
exactly so many theorems and problems, with never a glimpse of 
what lies beyond? 1s it fair to him, is it fair to the subject, to put 
such tools into his hand and give him so narrow and circumscribed 
a field to work in? 1f high-schoo) teachers improved their oppoy- 
tunities, it seems to me, their graduates could not be prevented 
from pushing the subject further, either at home or at the wniver- 
sity. Your students may be able to work every problem in the 
book and pass with an amazing average jn all their examinations, 
but if none of them have any curiosity as to what may lie outside 
of the book, your work as a teacher of mathematics is a failure, 
and the sooner you sharpen up your tools the better. If, on the 
other hand, a student should come to you, along toward the end of 
the course, and ask you if the square root of a negative quantity is 
the same sort of an imaginary as the logarithm of a negative quan- 
tity, thank God and take courage! You are not dead yet, and that 


4,” 


student is not far from the kingdom } 
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THE CROCODILE AND THE “SLEEPING- 
SICKNESS” 


HAT the terrible “sleeping-sickness,” or “ African lethargy,” 
that is devastating parts of Central Africa, is due to the bite 

of a fly, Glossina palpalis, which transmits the germs of the dis- 
ease, has been known for several years. Recent newspaper dis- 
patches assert that Dr. Robert Koch, the German bacteriologist, 
has now established a distinct connection between crocodiles and 
the disease, and that he is advocating the extermination of these 

















DR, ROBERT KOCH, 


Who has been livinga yearand a half on a desert island in Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, in Africa, studying the causes of the pestilential 
“ sleeping-sickness.” 


reptiles as a remedial measure. The blood of crocodiles, Koch 
says, forms the main nourishment of the géasscna, which sucks it 
between the plates of the creature’s hide. An editorial writer in 
The Medical Record (New York, December 21) receives these 


reports with some caution. He says: 


“The eminent German scientist has had, undoubtedly, ample 
and favorable opportunities of studying the disease and its means 
of propagation, for he has been isolated for eighteen months,on a 
desolate island, belonging to the Sesse group, in the middle of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, where the affection is remarkably preva- 
ent. Despite these facts, presuming that the accounts of the 
newspaper interviews are authentic, it seems that Koch has hardly 
given the credit which is due to several other men who have made 
investigations previously into the problem of s)eeping-sickness. 

“For instance, Mr, Sheffield Neave, who was attached to the 
Gordon Memoria), Khartum, in the capacity of traveling pathol- 
ogist and naturalist, in a report published in 1906, and the Act- 
ing Commissioner for the British Central Africa Protectorate in 
his report, made remarks concerning the habits of Glossina pac 
padtis very simi)ar to those of Koch. Moreover, Dr. Daniell, the 
medical officer in charge of the London Schoolof Tropical Medi- 
cine, a man who has made careful researches into the whole sub- 
ject of fly-borne diseases, has referred to Koch’s alleged discov- 
eries in a very guarded manner. Speaking to a representative of 
the London Standard, he pointed out that, whereas crocodiles 
are common all along the banks of the Nile, sleeping-sickness is 
confined to the upper reaches; the animals are plentiful on the 
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Zambesi, on Lake Nyassa, and on the river Shire, localities which 
up to the present have been free from the malady.” 

Of course, the writer goes on to say, these circumstances do not 
absolve the crocodile, but they render it improbable that he should 
play a leading role in the spread of the infection. Certainty in 
the diagnosis of the malady is not due to Koch, but rather to Dut- 
ton and Castellane; and the subcutaneous injection of arsenic, said 
also to be his suggestion, goes back to the French Jesuits, more 
than one hundred years ago, while it was first put to practical use 
in 1995 at the London Tropical School of Medicine. The writer 


concludes : 


“Undoubtedly, sleeping-sickness is a veritable pestilence in 


some parts of Africa. It has been stated authoritatively than un- 
less means can be devised to rid Uganda of this plague it will be 
impossible as a place of residence, and consequently of no value 
to white or black man. The Kongo district, again, is devastated 
in parts by the ravages of the disease, and many other localities 
are ina similar plight. It matters little to the world, even to the 
African world, who may have discovered the mode of dissemina- 
nation of sleeping-sickness or the most efficient measures to be 
adopted to extirpate it, or even to check its spread; it concerns 
us, indeed, not at all, except from a humanitarian and scientific 
standpoint. Still, ‘fair play is a jewel,’ and if the facts narrated 
by Koch have already been published by other men, there is every 
reason that to them should be accorded the honor. It may be 
and probably is the case, that Koch has confirmed and amplified 
the discoveries of previous investigators, and for this he deserves 
his meed of praise. This is, however, not the first time that he 
has announced as his own the results obtained by the labors of 
other observers—his theatric announcement of the non-identity of 
human and bovine tuberculosis, based upon the work of Theobald 
Smith and others, which he proclaimed his own, is still remem- 
bered. He isa brilliant, patient, and accurate investigator, and 
in these respects is surpassed by no man, but he does not add to 
the luster of his great name by appropriating, or rather ignoring, 
the results of the researches of former investigators.” 


TRYING TO SELL GOODS TO TURKEY—The Turk js pic- 


tured by the Wlouzteur (ndustrie/ (Paris) as a man on whom every 


one is trying to palm off “left-over” goods. As abstracted by 
Lugineering (London, December 13) this paper says: 


“All nations in turn and under various pretexts have attacked 
the Turk. Not content with this, they have given him the reputa- 
tion of being a ‘sick man,’ and have approached him with financial 
aid. But the more money is lent hin, the less he has, and, not- 
withstanding this fact, lenders continue to approach him and as- 
sure him of their good services. The Turk has so many friends of 
this €lass that they become, in his sight, obtrusive and domineer- 
ing. They all vie with each other to convince him tht what he 
wants are guns, rifles, and war-ships, and, as he can not buy from 
all at one and the same time, he can not arrive ata decision; he 
fears to displease those whom he does not favor with an order, and 
who would, perhaps, cause him to meet with trouble of some sort. 
The situation is a most curious one, for this customer, who has 
the reputation of being sick and ever without funds, is nevertheless 
considered a good customer, whose orders are wrangled for. Mat- 
ters have reached such a pass that the largest contractors in the 
world have in his domains not only traveling representatives, but 
also fixt agencies and complete administrative committees, whose 
duty it is to institute and follow up negotiations with a view to 
secure business, and who are backed by the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of their several countries. There are also, and among the 
most energetic, the representatives of Continental gun-makers and 
builders of war-ships; the former are vigorously seeking to se)l to 
Turkey guns for which the market elsewhere is just now very 
slack ; and the latter endeavoring to burden the Sultan witha stock 
of battle-ships, torpedo-boats, cruisers, and scouts, fer which he 
has no use. The agents of these firms attract notice by their in- 
sistence, Whether Turkey requires guns and armored cruisers, 
or not, is not the question; the agents are in the country to secure 
orders, and orders are what they must secure. All this is sorrow- 
fully beheld by the patriotic and enlightened Turks who have at 
heart the development of their country.” 






[January il, 


TO CONTROL DISTANT OPERATIONS 
BY SOUND 


A” ingenious system in which sound takes the place of the 
ether-waves used in wireless telegraphy, in the control of 
simple electric apparatus at a distant point, is described by the 
inventor, John Gardner, in The Electrical Review (London, De- 
cember 13). The system would evidently be of no value in teleg- 
raphy, since its radius of action is no greater than that of the trans- 


mitting sound; but it apparently will be a valuable means of 
calling attention to a sound-signal by means of an electric bell, or 
of recording it on a printing telegraph or otherwise; and the in- 
ventor states that the human voice may even be used to control 
the motions of an automobile torpedo, which would thus be made 
to start, stop, or turn about at call, like a dog. Says the writer: 


“The conducting medium which is preferred, and in the em- 
ployment of which the new system is likely to find its chief uses, 
is water, which is extremely susceptible to sound vibrations both 
in accepting such impulses from a generator, and in providing a 
path for their ready transmission. .. . But where shorter dis- 
tances are to be covered, or where a more powerful generator of 
sound is available, air is a practical medium for the purpose in 


“The present system does not require that the sounds destined 
to bring about the desired operation shall be originated in any par- 
ticular manner, but it is essential that, however caused, they shall 
have a definite and constant musical pitch, duration, and interva). 
Moreover, it is necessary in some cases to provide that several 
sounds of differing pitch shal) be simultaneously generated, and 
shall act at the same time upon the receiving apparatus, before a 
single circuit can be affected. 

“ The apparatus at a sound-receiving station essential to the at- 
tainment of the required resu)t—the governance of an electric cir- 
cuit—has proved to be of a simple character, consisting primarily 
of a vibrator, preferably in the form of a strip of steel tape 
mounted by one or both ends upon a part, such as the plating of a 
vesse), which is exposed to the arriving sound. The vibrator par- 
takes in this way of all the impulses reaching the ship's skin, but 
it being tuned to the distant sound, only the desired component 
is amplified by the sympathetic vibrations of the free portion of 
the strip to such a degree as to bring about the initial electrical 
action upon which all further effects at the receiving station de- 
pend. Even after amplification the disturbance of the strip is ex- 


tremely small, no change of condition being perceptible with a 


strong magnifying glass.” 


\t might be supposed that this vibrator cou)d be direct)y uti)ized 
as in the tongue of a telegraph relay, A relay may act when the 
tongue travels so minutea distance as ; 9/55 inch, but the vibrator 


in this case has a much sma)ler movement sti}!—so minute that 
special devices are necessary to utilize it. Says the inventor: 


“ The plan adopted is to mount a carbon-penci) microphone upon 
the sound-receiving vibrator, and to give the pencil such weight 
and dimensions as wi)) permit it to vibrate with the strip upon the 
reception of any note not corresponding with the natural period of 
the strip, but to remain stationary relatively to the vibrator when 
this is affected by a sound which it is prepared to amplify by reso- 
nance. With silence, or with an unsuitable note, the pressure of 
the pencil is therefore constant, but upon the arrival of a sound in 
agreement with the pitch of the vibrator, amplification follows, 
and the intimacy of contact between pencil and vibrator is dimin- 
ished. Both these parts are in electrica) circuit with a source of 
current of very low voltage and with the winding of the magnets 
of a relay, preferably po)arized, of very high resistance, the relay 
being so adjusted that the full or normal current flowing during 
quiescence of the microphone is just sufficient to hold the tongue 
in the position in which, in ordinary telegraph work, the local cir- 
cuit governed by the relay would be closed. A disturbance at the 
microphonic contact, due to the arrival of the proper sounds, in- 
creases the resistance at that point, and the diminished current 
flowing through the winding of the relay is then unable to hold the 
tongue, which is released, and by moving to the opposite contact, 
closes the local circuit, which remains completed so long as the 
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proper sound reaches the vibrator, and the disturbance at the mi- 


crophone continues.” 
Regarding the possible uses of the system, the inventor writes : 


“Jy its application to that branch of submarine signaling which 
consists of warning vessels of their position in relation to fixt 
points, such as lightships fitted with submerged bells, the system 
described should be useful in rendering the reception of the warn- 
ing automatic, and thus further reducing the risk of accidents, as 
it wil] be practicable to sound a trembler bell on the bridge of a 
yessel, or even to blow the whistle, to inform the officer in charge 
that, notwithstanding any opinion he may have formed as to his 
position, his ship is in the neighborhood of a danger point. 

“Jn finding the direction of a lightship, accurate comparison of 
the intensity of different sounds is 
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tative and worthy of the importance of the occasion. America is 
the natura) source of supply of many food materials for densely 
populated Europe, and the influence of the coming congress, if 
rightly directed, wil) be to break down technical barriers and 
smooth the way for mutual understanding and for an enlarged 
trade.” 





THE VICTORY OF STEAM 


HE wreck of the seven-masted American schooner 7%omas 

W. Lawson, on Friday, the 13th of December, which is 
reported from England by the daily press, is made by Exgineering 
News (New York, December 19) the occasion for pointing out 
that the recent attempts to revive 





also facilitated by the manual in- 
troduction of resistance in one or 
other of the circuits connecting the 
sound-receiving portion of the vessel 
with the pilot-house, while the cur- 
rent passing in one or both circuits 
js an indication of the distance from 
a sound-generating station at the 
moment the apparatus ceases to act. 
“The operation of a printing tele- 
graph instrument by sound trans- 
mitted from a distance will enable 
the officer in charge of a submarine 
to receive a message printed in dots 
and dashes froma surface vessel bet- 
ter able to look out than himself. 
“By the employment of a step-by- 
step motion subsidiary to the initial 
circuit-opening, several distinct op- 
erations may be controlled at the 
receiving station. An automobile 
Mine or torpedo can be governed in 
this manner, and a model has been 
made in which the propeller is started 
and stopt, the rudder is put in any 
position, and an explosive charge is 





transportation by sailing vessels, in 
competition with steam, have not 
been successful. The Lawson was 
an example of what may be done 
in this direction, and her wreck, says 
the writer of the editorial from 
which we quote, “ brings to an un- 
fortunate end the most interesting 
experiment in ocean transportation 
by sail-power that has been under- 


taken for many years.” Hegoeson: 


“\t has long been believed that 
the sailing vessel is doomed to ex- 
tinction as a competitor for ocean 
freight transportation. In fact, it 
has a)ready been beaten by the 
steam-vessel in almost every trade, 
except a few very long voyages, 
where the coal consumption becomes 
so great as to seriously cut down 
the steam vessel’s carrying capacity, 
and in the coasting trade between 
ports too small to support regular 





fired, any or all of these effects be- 
ing obtained by the voice, singing 
the appropriate note in little more 
than a whisper, the operator stand- 
ing some yards from the apparatus. 
machine does what it is told. 
sound a distance of several miles is expected to be reached.” 


It is literally true that the 
With a powerful generator of 


A COLD-STORAGE CONGRESS—The French Government is 
organizing an Internationa) Congress of the Refrigerating Indus- 
tries, which it is proposed to hold in Paris, early in July, Ina 
report on the subject, printed in Dazly Consular and Trade Re- 


ports (Washington, December 21), Consul-General Frank 1, 
Mason writes: 


“The purpose of the congress is to bring together leading ex- 
perts and representatives of the principal industries and enterprises 
of all countries in which refrigeration is used as an agent for facil- 
itating the preservation and transportation of food materials by 
land or sea. Through such aconference of practical and scientific 
men it is hoped to improve and perfect and on certain lines to 
standardize the industries of cold storage and transportation by 
the study and adoption of the most advanced methods and appli- 
ances which experience has thus far developed, and thereby to ex- 
tend the range and promote the efficiency of refrigeration as a 
factor in internationa) commerce. ..... . 

“The United States is recognized as the pioneer in the applica- 
tion of cold storage on a Sarge scale to food preservation and 
transportation, and, as the work of the congress will be along lines 
in which a vast number of American citizens—growers of fruits, 
vegetables, and meat-producing animals, packers and shippers of 
a wide range of food products, railway and steamship managers, 
and the owners of cold-storage plants throughout our country—are 


more or fess directly interested, it is to be hoped that the Amer)- 
can delegation and its work during the congress will be represen- 


THE {LL-FATED ‘“‘ LAWSON,” 


The world’s largest sailing vessel, lost on Scilly Islands, Hert spread 


of canvas was 43,000 square feet. 


steamer ines or to attract tramp 
vessels. 

“Jt is in this latter trade on the 
Atlantic coast that the schooner 
has been developed from a sma)) fisherman's crait to a vessel of 
large commercial importance. Several six-masted schooners have 
been built and are claimed to be commercially successiul, The 
Lawson represented an attempt to carry the same idea still 
further, and a vesse) was produced so )arge ‘hat it hat to 
enter into direct competition with steam-vessels to secure 
business. - 

“While direct information is lacking, it is generally understood 
that the Lawson has not been prohiab\e to her owners. Perhaps 
the attempt to restore the sailing vessel is doomed to failure, any- 
way. lt seems to us, however, that the Lawson's record might 
have been different had she been equipped with auxiliary 
power. 

“In the five years since the Lawson was built much progress 
has been made in the application of the interna)-combustion en- 
gine to marine use. It would to-day be possible, we judge, to 
equip a vessel like the Lawson with an 0))-engine of, say, 250 10 
400 horse-power, sufficient to propel her at proper speed in harbors 
and other contracted waterways where the maneuvering of a large 
sailing vessel is difficult and dangerous. Such an equipment 
would save much expense in tug fees, much time in entering and 
leaving ports, and would be a great safeguard in the ‘handling of 
the vesse) in storms. The fue) consumption of such a power 
equipment, used for such purposes only, would be a very small 
item of expense, and the cost of attendance and repairs would also 
be small. 

“If the Lawson has been wnsuccessinl, therefore, it merely shows 
that sails alone can not compete with steam, notwithstanding the 
advantage of the schooner rig over square sails, 1. still remains 
possible that the sailing vessel with an auxiliary internal-combus- 
tion engine can beat the steamship; if not now, then in the future, 


when the inevitable advance occurs in the cost of coal.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


MODERNISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE taint of “Modernism” has been thought to exist in but a 
sparing degree in the United States, Such has been the 
expresson of opinion even in Catholic journals, tho Archbishop 
©’ Conne}\, of Boston, has issued a pastoral letter on the subject 
which was treated in our issue of December 21. Zhe Lcclestast¢- 
cal Review (Rom. Cath., Philadelphia, January), however, de- 
clares that “it is our frank opinion that the evils of which the pon- 
tiff chiey comp)ains exist to a very large and dangerous extent in 
the United States.” They are not so concentrated or pronounced, 
this journal remarks, “as we find them exprest in the Italian ‘Pro- 
gram of the Modernists’ or in the pronunciamentos of certain 
German professors,” but it “does not follow that we have been 
impervious to its noxious influence, or that we have failed to ab- 
sorb it in a measure that renders some of the streams, at which our 
children are bound to drink eternal knowledge, open to the danger 
of corruption.” Zhe /ndependent (New York), referred to as 
“one of our rather anti-Catholic journals of high literary order,” 
is quoted as not doubting the existence of Modernists in America. 
The character of its information indicates “clearly enough” to The 
Ecclesiastical Review “some clerical informer in high places.” 


The Review adds: 


“The cry, therefore, that there is in America no perceptible 
adherence to Modernist professions of faith must be taken as a 
protest without much truth, in so far as it may imply a tendency 
to disguise erroneous tenets and thereby not only propagate them 


more effectively, but also escape the consequences which deviation 
from the Church’s teaching implies.” 


If we want to know how much of the Modernist teaching has 
filtered into the minds of our population, the journal continues, we 
need only question the average young American Catholic, man or 


woman. Further: 


“Those among them who have a strong and clearly defined no- 
tion of the principles of their faith owe it almost entirely to Irish 
traditions, or the habits of their parents to whom their religion is 
dear on many accounts; and it is this element among our priest- 
hood that, in our estimation, saves us from a more outspoken pro- 
fession of Modernist propagandism at our institutions of learning, 
Among the Germans it is the parish school, where the old thorough- 
ness has had a chance to enter into the teaching of the cate- 
chis™ as well as of other things, which preserves a certain robust- 
ness of the faith among the clergy and people, who receive further 
encouragement from the noble conduct of their Catholic brethren 
of the Center party in the old land. 

“What-saves our American Catholic youth, beyond the above- 
mentioned influences, from falling in with the Modernist specula- 
tions is their absorption in the pursuit of material advancement. 
For the rest, they are well disposed toward Modernism. And the 
reason is to be found in the existence, to a very large extent, of 
the causes which the encyclical on Modernist speculations points 
out. 

“These causes are: first, a wide-spread desire for novelties; 
secondly, a lack of thorough training and knowledge of the posi- 
tive elements in apologetics and religion, and a consequent super- 
ficiality which is apt to accept as true whatever is plausible; 
thirdly, a disdain for tradition, and in certain circles, where spec- 
ulative science is being taught on modern lines, a depreciation of 
the scholastic philosophy by one whose knowledge of it is only su- 

erficial. That these conditions exist in the United States can 
Vrardly be gainsaid, nor is this surprizing when we make due allow- 
ance for the brief growth of our intellectual opportunities and 
training. But the results remain. They show themselves in the 
more or less open criticisms of the Pope’s methods, in certain as- 
sumptions of sympathy with the position of an Italian ruler of the 
Church who does not know what goes on in the world of science, 
and in an atmosphere of free thought such as we find in America.” 


Having analyzed the conditions which this journal believes to 


exist among the Catholics af America, it goes on to draw attention 
to the “very definite severity with which the censure of the Pope 
falls upon those who consciously and carelessly foster or tolerate 
the spread of these evils among our Catholic people,” Referenps 
is here made to the pronouncement issued by the Pope on Decem- 
Der 18 last, reciting such measures against the Modernists “as were 
necessary, striving particularly to save young clergymen.” This 
document, called the “ A/otu proprio,” pronounces the penalty of 
excommunication against those who “endeavor to detract from, 


the force and efficacy” 


of his mandates. Further, as the later 
measures recite, “should any one, which God forbid, be so bola 
as to defend any of the propositions, opinions, and teachings con- 
demned in those [the pontifical] documents, he falls, ipso facto, 
under the censure contained in the chapter ‘ocenées’ of the con- 
stitution ‘4 postolica Sedis..” The Ecclesiastical Review quotes 
in conclusion the following passage from the “Motu proprio” 
making appeal to the active vigilance and sense of responsibility 


of the Catholic bishops : 


“Once more and most earnestly we exhort the ordinaries of the 
dioceses and the heads of religious congregations to use the utmost 


vigilance over teachers, and first of all in the seminaries; and 
should they find any of them imbued with the errors of the Modern- 


ists, and eager for what is new and noxious, or lacking in docility 


‘to the prescriptions of the Apostolic See, no matter how these 


may be published, let them absolutely forbid the teaching office 
to such; so, too, let them exclude from sacred orders those young. 
men who give the very faintest reason for doubt that they hold 
the condemned doctrines and the pernicious novelties. We exhort 
them also to take diligent care to put anend to those books and 
other writings, now growing exceedingly numerous, which contain 
opinions or tendencies of the kind condemned in the encyclical 
letters and decree above mentioned ; let them see to it that these 
publications are removed from Catholic publishing-houses, and 
especially from the hands of students and the clergy. By doing, 
this they will at the same time be promoting real and solid educa- 
tion, which should always be a subject of the greatest solicitude 
for those who exercise sacred authority.” 





NEW RELIGIOUS IDEAS AMONG THE LAITY—The past 
year has been marked by a great increase of intellectual activity 
among ordinary Christian people in connection with the changes 
now in progress in Christian thought. To what these changes may 
lead, says an editorial writer in 7hke Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist (New York), we are not now attempting to predict. “ Inci- 
dent after incident might be recounted to show how the new relig- 
ious ideas have been spread among the laity during the past twelve 
months ;” but two events of the year especially “have drawn the 
attention of the theological world.” They are these: 


“In a little church in Connecticut, a young graduate of Yale this 
year started a Bible class connected with the church Sunday 
school, where men who were fitted to do so took up in succession 
the nebular hypothesis, the evolutionary theory of the origin of 
man, the apparently Egyptian origin of monotheism, the Jate 
codification of the law, and so on, 

“In one of the suburbs of Philadelphia was held a conference 
this summer for young women college students, addrest by profes- 
sors from Union and other theological seminaries, where in the 
Bible study such topics as the Christian message in the synoptic 
gospels, the message of St. Paul, and the Christian message in the 
Johannine writings were taken up and discust in a historical spirit 
such as is never thought of at Northfield or Silver Bay. 

“At the Congregational Council at Cleveland the new feeling 
appeared, unwisely outspoken in oneinstance. Atthe recent Bap- 


tist conference at Baltimore the delegates heard a discussion of 
the question of the virgin birth, a thing impossible among the 


Baptists ten years ago. Jn the same communion the publishers’ 


have recently sent forth from their presses the first book which 
reflects the changing thought.” 
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“GRATUITOUS PROFANITY” 


MOVEMENT is on foot, as noted by The Canadian Church- 
fA man \YovOnio), against the “ purposeless profanity ” which, 
it alleges, is characteristic of America. In Great Britain people 


“wear under the pressure of provocation or of great excitement” ; 


but “in this country “meaning Canada—and including that terri- 





tory vaguely designated as “to the south of the lines *—doubtless 
meaning the United States—" people swear, apparently as often as 
not, for the pure fun of the thing.” Women as we)) as men are 
touched with the “ national failing.” This journal of the Canadian 
Protestant Episcopal Church proceeds : 


“You hear men ripping out horrible oaths, and ca)\ing b\ood- 
curdling maledictions-down upon the heads of others in perfectly 
cold blood and in their natura) tone of voice, as if they were making 
aremark upon the weather, This evil practise is one of the worst 
blots upon a state of things otherwise free 


and uncompromisyng)y combate. 4 is alsd said that this evil 


habit is becoming wide-spread among women and girls. We are 


NOL Wn a poson at present to verify or deny this, WL iW be true, 
then the outlook is, indeed, dark, for to women we all naturally 


\ook for support Wn a Movement of (his kind,” 


AFTER PROTESTANTISM, WHAT? 


Sg signs of a passing Protestantism are read by the Rev. Dr. 

Newman Smyth, pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
New Haven, What may be expected to follow is something that 
he callsa New Catholicism. His analytic and prophetic utterances 
were contained in his Christmas sermon, a report of which we find 
in the New York ZveAing Post (December 28). “We have no 
reason to regard Protestantism as necessarily a final period ot 
Christianity,” he says. Two distinct ages are to be found in its 


history: that of Luther’s reformation, and 





from many serious blemishes. Weareasober, 
law-abiding, and in some other respects an 


exemplary, but we are a swearing, people. 
Profanity is everywhere in evidence where 


men congregate. Walk down the street of 
almost any of our villages and country towns 
of an evening, sit for half an hour in a rail- 
way smoking-car, listen to the conversation 
that goes on among gangs of workingmen, 
and your ears sooner or later in nine huadred 
and ninety times out of a thousand will be 
assailed with ‘chunks of profanity,’ flung about 
nearly always in apparent perfect good hu- 
mor, and absolutely gratuitously and aim- 
lessly. Little wonder then is it that our boys 
catch on to the habit and follow suit.” 

The style of American profanity is “pecul- 
jarly offensive,” says Zhe Churchman, It 
has “a character of its own that renders it 
specially trying and revolting to people who 
retain their reverence for sacred things in 


any measurable or appreciable or conscious 








second, “the time of the reconstruction of new 
churches and creeds—the centuries in which 


most of our existing churches were formed 
and our creeds were defined.” For a hun- 
dred years now we have, he says, been 


breaking up creeds rather than making them, 
and “the whole period may prove to be a 


transitional era in the history of Christianity.” 
He continues ; 


“There are signs of the passing of this 
Protestant age. They are to be discerned 
alike in the success and in the failure of Prot- 
estantism. I need not linger to record its 
splendid successes; Protestantism has its tri- 
umphant arch. Its crowning achievement is 
that it has won the victory forever for the 
spiritual liberty of the individual man. Hence- 
forth the right of private judgment, which 
the age of Protestant Christianity has won, can 
never be abolished or destroyed. But when one 








degree.” Further: 

“There is a sort of incisiveness about 
American profanity. It cuts and wounds. 
It shocks as well as disgusts. It does the 
work, so to speak, of a bludgeon and a knife. Especially abom- 
inable and hateful is the habit of blaspheming the name of our 
Blessed Savior, which, unless things have greatly changed during 
the past seven or eight years, is practically unknown in England. 
With a fairly wide knowledge of Great Britain, and especially of 
England, we can not recall at this moment one single instance of 
the use of this particularly revolting oath, which one, alas, hears 
in this country at almost every turn, This cold-blooded swearing 
for swearing’s sake seems to us to be one of our distinctive national 
failings, 7.¢., this unprovoked profanity, We have no intention of 
attempting to claim that provocation excuses, or even materially 
palliates, the sin of profanity. But, to speak after the manner of 
men, it is undeniable that an especial heinousness does attach to 
profanity that instead of being ‘dragged’ out of a man, is deliber- 
ately manufactured for the occasion. Opinions, we know, do vary 
on this head. There are people who would relegate this practise 
ef unprovoked and aimless swearing to the category of a mere 
weakness for overemphatic statements. There is nothing vindic- 
tive or malicious, they contend, about profanity of this kind, where- 
as the man who swears in anger is seriously blameworthy. One 
man means what he says, the other does not. He is merely re- 
lieving his mind by the use of what used politely to be called 
‘expletives.’ For our own part, if any distinction is to be made, 
we would fee) inclined to pass the highter sentence on the swearer 
betrayed under the stress of great provocation into momentary for- 
getfulness of the proprieties, rather than upon him who deliber- 
ately chooses this method of emphasizing his statements: And it 
is just this disgusting and abominable practise that is so common 
among us, this swearing for swearing’s sake, which is indulged in 
without the slightest sense of shame, that needs to be so earnestly 


REV, NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
Who thinks that Protestantism is passing, 


and making way for a coming Catholicism 
within the Protestant world. 


success in history has been achieved, another 
task is at the door. Another age is at hand. 
The signs of it are written also across the fail- 
ure of this Protestant age. ] am not saying that 
its failures in any direction arecomplete. They 
may be summed up in this judgment that the Protestant faith is 
losing mastery over the controlling forces of modern life. This is 
apparent to some extent in all the spheres of life. For one thing 
Protestantism has lost the old authority of the church. It has 
lost it in its own families. _Romanism has authority in the family 
from birth to death; from baptism to extreme unction. Protes- 
tantism has lost the voice of authority also in the state; our 
churches, as churches, are not accounted to be political powers, 
More than this, Protestantism as organized, or, rather, as it is 
disorganized in our churches, has lost control over large areas 
of religious thought. It is not merely that worldliness is coming 
in, but much religion is withdrawing itself from our churches, 

“Protestantism has lost power to give to the people a good re- 
ligious education, It is not meeting much religious thought and 
questioning among its own children. There are many of our best 
young men who religiously to-day are very much in the position in 
which, when in Constantinople, I heard a traveler was left. After 
the arrival of his vessel he was put in a boat and sent ashore. But 
the Turkish officials at the landing found something wrong in his 
papers and sent him back to the ship. The officials of the ship 
refused to receive him because he had not papers authorizing him 
to embark. And the story left him passing to and fro between the 
ship and the shore, with no power to rest either on land or in the 
ship. Such is the religious state of many minds. Protestantism 
does not attract them, and Rome repels them. 

“With all this, Protestantism has utterly lost the unity of the 
church. The Roman Church once was as a strong cable, one end 
of which was bound to the Eternal Power, and the other end of 
which was fastened firmly to the whole mechanism of human 
life. It controlled the world, and moved it whither it would. In 
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Protestantism, the rope on its human end has frayed out into so 


many threads. Nosingle strand of it is strong enough to move the 


whole social mechanism ; it is like so many ramblings ; at best, one 


thread may move a few wheels. 1am not speaking of the causes 


for this; I am facing the facts. What do theymean? What is the 


significance of the failure of the ages of Protestantism but this— 
the new age is coming? ‘I see,’ said the last Bampton lecturer in 
the pulpit of St. Mary’s, at Oxford, ‘the signs of a new religious 
order, the greatest that the world has known, drawn from all the 


nations and all classes, and, what seems stranger yet, from all 
churches.’ Is that true?” 


In both folds of the Christian church, Dr. Smyth points out, 
“signs of a coming Catholicism” are to be seen, which is “to fulhl 
alike the ages of Roman absolutism and of Protestant individual- 
ism.” Papal absolutism, he recalls, culminated in 1870, in the 
decrees of infallibility. “That produced a small reaction in the 


old Catholic Church; but the papacy went on undisturbed. The 


“ 


Modernists “are wrestling as loyal Catholics with the problems of 
modern life.” By them Dr. Smyth finds his “religious thoughts 
and tendency truly represented.” 


Signs of a coming Catholicism within the Protestant world are 
indicated in these words : 


“One is the growth of a common Christian consciousness. For 
us now no one church, no single church in existence is big enough 
to hold a big Christian man. Another sign of the coming Protes- 
tant Catholicism is the recovery among us of the truth of the Chris- 
tian society, the one, continuous Christian society. This is the 
real apostolic succession, that of the one unbroken life through all 
the years of the Christian society which the Lord first gathered 
around himself. 

“With this recovery of the sense of the unity of the one historic 
and continuous Christian communion may be recognized likewise a 
greater spiritual authority and working control of the forces of 
life. Growing out of this there is an increasing and often eager 
readiness for larger reconstruction of our churches. These two 
movements within the Roman Church, and among the Protestant 
churches, have a vast deal in common—they may in the new order 
meet and match and complete each other; then the ages of papal 
absolutism and of Protestant individualism shall end in the new 
order in which Christianity shall find still greater fulfilment. We 
ought to live and work in the expectation of the Christ; we should 
hold our own fidelities in the larger loyalty of the greater faith. 
Our children shall see a greater realization of the life of the Christ 
on the earth than our eyes may be permitted to behold.” 


INHARMONY OF SOCIALISM AND; 
RELIGION 


HE difficulty of combining Socialism with religion is that 
Socialism often becomes the whole religion. So says the 
Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth, of Hackney College, London, one of the 
foremost opponents’ in Congregationalism of the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell. Dr, Forsyth expresses his willingness to aid social reform 
as a part of his religion. But, he declares, addressing the Social- 
ist, “your social ideals are not the principle of my religion,” “they 
are among its fruits.” “My whole religion is not Socialism, but 
Christ.” The difficulty, he says, “which the church feels in con- 
tact with most of the Socialists of the day, with many, indeed, of 
the workingmen even when they are not Socialists,” is that “they 
are ruled by certain social ideals, concerned especially, tho not 
exclusively, with the exaltation of their own class.” He continues, 
in The British Congregationalist (London) : 

“These ideals practically become their religion. They will 
listen readily to anything the minister of Christ has to say which 
serves or promotes them. They will willingly utilize the church 
in this way. They will listen to the tale of a Christ who sympa- 


thizes with these aspirations and contributes to them. But when 


the church or its minister claims a hearing for a message which 
every man and every society must absolutely obey and serve; 
when we preach a Christ who not only serves man, but by right 
of that service claims the total surrender and service of every man 
and race; when we pass, as we must, from the gift of Christ to 
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the demand of Christ, the responsibility to Christ, the total humil- 
iated, unconditional, worshipful, triumphant surrender of self to 
Christ, then the social idealists have no use for us. They talk 
angry Claptrap about the church’s lust of dominion, the aloofness 
of the preachers, their hanging back, their cowardice, self-seeking 
pietism, and all the rest of it. ' 

“But it is not a question of the church’s dominion, far less, with 
us Free churchmen, of the minister’s. It is a question of the 
rule of Christ, of the sovereignty of God in him, of the submission 
of every ideal and interest to his gospel, of a new humanity in the 
cross, its repentance and its faith. It is a question not of the 
kingdom of God as a social program, but of the rule of God in our 
will, in our spiritual personal allegiance. The church js only 
there to serve its message, to preach a gospel which judges the 
whole world as profoundly as it saves it, which judges and con- 
demns it, in the very act that saves it. But, as that message is not 
merely, or primarily, a social evangel, how can the church consent 
to be exploited, message and all, in the interest of such an evangel 
alone? If you were to listen to me when | spoke of Christ as the 
champion of the poor, but moved away as soon as I spoke of 
Christ the savior of poor and rich, and the king and the judge of 
them all by virtue of his very salvation, how could I be of use to 
you except by being silent about the one thing which is my busi- 
ness, and the Church’s charge, above all? If you should listen 
while I spoke to you of Christ your brother, and gave me up as 
soon as I spoke of Christ your king and your redeemer, a Christ 
who humiliates you in repentance on the way to making men of 
you by faith and love, I say if that is the relation between us it 
makes a great difficulty. 

“TI must not hide from you that my faith in sucha Christ and his 
message takes with me the same place that your social ideals take 
with you, only far more searchingly. You say everything, even 
Christ and his church, must be made to serve the great social 
ideal. 1 say everything, every social ideal, must be made to serve 
Jesus Christ, his cross, his gospel, his meaning of the kingdom of 
God. You are not enthusiastic about me because | do not bring 
my gospel to serve yours. And can any enthusiasm on my part 
please you when | am enthusiastic about your gospel serving the 
purposes of mine? You have one gospel, | have another. Yours 
is ideal humanity with Christ as its champion and servant. Mine 
is the Christ of God with humanity as his witness and servant. | 
can do much to serve your ideal. You can do much to serve my 
Lord. But how can I do much for your ideal if you turn away 
impatient the moment I really claim that he is Lord, your Lord, 
and Lord of the race, and not merely the champion of a cause, the 
king, and not the representative of the race? Of course, it is not 
really a case between you and me, between you and the church. 
You don’t want to aggrandize yourself. I don’t. Youcontend for 
your ideas, | for your Lord. It is between you and him, you and 
the Gospel, on the one hand, you and your egoist conscience, on 
the other, that the issue lies.” 


Dr. Forsyth admits that he might “be a Socialist, with all the 
program, while believing in Christ,” or even because he believed 
in Christ; but it would be because he “believed in him and his 
gospel as my suzerain, and not simply in human nature.” This, 


he thinks, “makes all the difference.” 7e read this inconclusion: 


“JT should also have to admit that many who oppose Socialism 
strongly are, equally with me, believers in Christ, experts of his 
gospel, and, likely enough, better trophies of his gospel, even while 
we differed about the manner of its social application. But you 
will never capture the whole moral resources of the gospel to drive 
what is mainly an economic prograin. The redistribution of the 
race’s wealth and comfort can never engross a gospel whose task 
and victory are the regeneration of the race’s soul. Christianity 
does not make man’s happiness its first concern, but God’s glory, 
in which alone man finds himself and his joy. Society, we all feel, 
must be slowly reorganized so as to provide scope for moral man- 
hood. But we need something more than that. Society can not 
create moral manhood, can not provide the dynamic which de- 
mands the scope. And it is my religion that Christ can, and that 
Christ alone can. And I would like toclose on thisnote. I would 
like to say that the true church of Christ is worth more than any 
scheme of social order. And there is in the Gospel of Christ that 
which must produce such a change in society as will leave the 
Socialist program far behind and far below, and bring to pass, even 
in history, things that it has not entered the heart of man to 
conceive.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


OUR LITERARY TYRANT 


‘ ” 


HE charge of a “secret tyranny,” so often brought against the 
5% world of American politics, is now imputed also to American 
letters. Writers, it is said, are forced against their wills or the 
impulse of the Muse to write, not what they wish, but what the 
“tyrant” wishes. Hence results “in great part the lack of origi- 
nality, of virility, of elemental fire in the books that make up our 
annual contribution to literature.” This Parthian shaft was 
jaunched by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton as she took ship for her win- 
ter home in Munich. The distinguished author of “ Ancestors” 
even went further and practically accused the dean of Americaa 
letters, Mr. Howells, of being the arch-tyrant, or if not that, of 
fomenting, through his own practise, the tyranny that is blighting 
all our younger novelists. To arepresentative of the New York 
Zimes, in whose paper we read her views, she is reported to have 
said : 

“1 think the main trouble with American letters to-day is due to 
the literary supremacy of Mr. Howells. Some years ago—oh, a 
good many, when one comes to reckon them up—Mr. Howells 
showed us the way to write ‘American literature,’ so called. He 
obtained a following which has gradually increased until it has 
developed into a school of writers—* The Magazine School,’ J call 


it—which has taken to itself the office of literary censor. One 
must not blame Mr. Howells personally for the existence of this 


tyranny, for it is nothing else; but it does emanate, unconsciously, 

















Copyrighted by Vander Weyde, New York. 
A NEW PICTURE OF WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 


His standard of art, says Mrs. Atherton, has imprest itself upon 


a large body of writers. This standard, she thinks, is “ hopelessly 
narrow, finicky, commonplace in its conception and treatment of 


things.” 


from him. His standard of art has imprest itself upon a large 
body of writers, who follow faithfully in his footsteps, and who 
exact of others who aspire to tread the paths of literature the trib- 
ute of doing and writing as that standard indicates should be done. 

“It isa good enough standard in its way; but it, is hopelessly 
narrow, finicky, commonplace in its conception and treatment of 


things. There is no originality to it. Mr. Howells, you know, 
denounces originality. , He tells us to stick to the small things of 
life in fiction, to shun ‘the big things. He has produced, and his 
followers maintain, a literary style that is all 7’s and #’s and 7’s. 
It is the cultivation of a perfectly flat, even surface. It is afraid 
of rough surfaces, of mountain peaks, and deep valleys. It exalts 

















Courtesy of Harper and Brothers, 


MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


Who alleges that a “ secret tyranny ” rules in American letters, destroy- 
ing “originality,” ‘* virility,’’ and ‘‘ elemental fire.” 


the miniature and condemns the broad sweep of impressionism in 
art. Faultless, in one sense, it may be; but, as it is repressive of 
anything partaking of the fire of genius—which must be original 
in form and substance or. cease to exist, altogether—it is somewhat 
of an incubus to the artistic expression of truth. Those who fol- 
low this school are agreeably imprest with the idea that they be- 
long to a sort of literary aristocracy—but really it is the dreary, 
unimaginative middle class that is cultivated and voiced by it. 
“Undoubtedly this Magazine School has taught some people 
how to write who, possibly, never would have developed into any- 


thing otherwise, but that is rather a negative virtue after a)l.” 


Mrs. Atherton absolves “the literary powers that be” from in- 
tentional narrowness. Mr. Howells’s followers, she thinks, “go 
to greater extremes oftentimes than he would personally care to 
lead them.” She cites an instance of what she calls “a sameness 
of style that adheres quite remarkably to the Howells canon.” It 


is this: 


“The Harper's Bazar, as you probably know, is just at present 
getting up a composite novel, an undertaking originating with Mr. 
Howells, to be completed in twelve parts. Each of the parts is to 
be written by a different author, whose name is not signed to the 
particular thing that he or she writes. Among these authors, ac- 
cording to the list already published, are Mr. Howells, Mrs. Wil- 
kins-Freeman, John Kendrick Bangs, Henry Van Dyke, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Well, | was asked to contribute a part, and for 
this purpose I was sent the first five or six instalments that had 
been written. J read them over. Absolutely, | could not distin- 
guish one style from another, they were so beautifully alike, such 
faultless specimens of our American Magazine School. Who the 
authors were I could not imagine, since their work appeared to be 
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all from one hand. And so, as I never could make a good show- 
ing with this Magazine School, and feared to be a discordant note, 


1 thought it would be safer for me to decline to contribute to the 
development of ‘The Whole Family,’ as this composite novel is 
called.” 


Mrs. Wharton may be considered, remarks Mrs, Atherton, “a 
thoroughly acceptable writer, judged by the Howells standard ” ; 
and Robert Chambers, by the same impliedly innocuous standard, 
“is at present the writer of our best light novel.” The tyranny of 
which Mrs. Atherton complains makes ours, in her phrase, “the 
day of small things.” 

The New York .Svz comments editorially upon this interview 
and fears that Mrs. Atherton pays too high a compliment to the 
majority of our contemporary writers when she accuses them of 
being dominated by the ‘Howells canon.’” It furthermore wishes 
there “were more evident traces of a tyranny exercised by the 


> > 


*Howells canon’ over contemporary authors,” saying— 
¥: ’ 


“We are unable to distinguish it from the canon of all genuine 
art—that the artist should sincerely reproduce life as he sees it, or 
as he divines it by his imaginative sympathy with it, to the exclu- 
sion of that reality-shunning false ‘imagination’ which Ruskin 


called ‘the faculty of degrading God’s works,’ and the conquest of 
which Daudet alleged as the chief triumph of his career.” 


Upon that phase of the subject which is called “persecution,” 
The Sun remarks : 


“The fancy of persecution is a well-defined form of paranea 
with a technical name of its own, but like many other insanities it 
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Copyrighted by Charles L. Freer. Reproduced by permiss.on. 
A VIRGIN. 


By Abbott H. Thayer. 
One of his subjects suggesting action coupled with a feeling of repose. 


differs only in degree from the common human tendency, espe- 
cially rife among imaginative people, to project one’s inner limita- 
tions and mistake them for external repressions. Such language 
as this of Mrs. Atherton’s was constantly indulged in by the late 
popular, English novelist, Grant Allen, for instance. He com- 
plained so often and so loudly that he was being debarred by 
tyranny from the free expression of his genius that at last the 
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public begged him on its knees, as it were, and with every pledge 
of indemnity, to withhold the implied masterpiece no longer, The 
novelist rashly yielded and published ‘The Woman Who Did’: 
whereupon the public discovered that he suffered from inner lim. 
tations so ‘narrow and hard and fast’ that the supposition of any 
external tyranny was at all events superfluous,” 





EUROPE’S VERDICT ON KIPLING’S PRIZE 


V 7 HILE the English press have hailed with enthusiastic ap- 

probation the award of the Nobel Prize for Literature to 
the author of “ Barrack-room Ballads,” the Continental newspapers 
(like some of the American papers that we quoted recently) are 
Not so unreserved in their approval, and some of them seem even 
puzzled. Theeditorof the Berliner Zagebla/¢ actually sent round 
to certain well-known literary men to ask for their opinion in 
the matter, and their answers are interesting, if sometimes odd, 
Mr. Anatole France, for instance, declines to criticize the award, 
but thinks that it ought to have been made to Mr, Jaurgs, the 
Socialist editor of the 7xzanzz?é, as an earnest advocate of peace, 
Mr. Octave Mirbeau, a writer who has recently come much to the 
front, agrees with Anatole France as to the claims of Jaurés, but 
is of opinion that the proper person to have carried off the inter- 
national prize for literature is Tolstoy. Jules Claretie gives a 
somewhat cold assent to the award, declaring that as France had 
SO many laureates it is time some Englishmen reccive acknowledg- 
ments for their work. 


Mr. Jaurts in his Hamanité (Paris) expresses his opinion as a 
pacifist and internationalist as follows: 


“Mr. Rudyard Kipling is distinguished above a)) things for his 
imperialistic views. Altho he has literary qualifications of the 
highest merit, it js to be regretted that he has devoted them to the 
propagation of warlike ideas and exhibited a most barbarous 
spirit of chauvinism during the Boer War. Violent criticisms, if 
not protests, have been uttered against the award, which was some- 
what unexpected, altho greeted with unanimous joy, by Eng)and.” 


On the other hand, the Jndependance Belge (Brussels) approves 


of the décision of the Norwegian and Swedish Academy. “Rud- 
yard Kipling is a writer universally known for his remarkable 
romances, novels, and poems.” Just as strong are the discrimina- 
ting terms in which the Gaz/o/s (Paris) expresses its accord. 
Nothing indeed can be more emphatic than the following criticism 


“I do not believe that the Nobél Prize, which has been awarded 
to Rudyard Kipling, can add anythiag to the glory of this spirited 
and magnificent writer, this incomparable wizard of the imagina- 


tion, this strong yet delicate artist. Born under the burning sky 
of India, subsequently acclimatized to the fogs of the Thames, he 


is thoroughly Anglo-Saxon in the enthusiasm with which he:extols 
in all his works the power of will, the energy, the physical virtues 


of man. But it is the sou) of the Latin which we perceive in the 
glowing poetry of his descriptions, in the palpitating and pictur- 
esque life of his tales, in the subtile and profound art, the serious 
pathos, the penetrating wit with which his stories and romances 
abound. He is at once Flaubert in the originality and richness of 
his verbal expression; Maupassant in his directness of style and 
realistic accuracy; Jules Renard in his biting irony and fantastic 
imagination.” 

With equa)ly warm appreciation speaks Mr. Ernest Judet, in the 
Matin, one of the most important of Parisian journals. To quote 
this writer’s words: 

“Rudyard Kipling has obtained from the Swedish judges who 
award the Nobel prizes, that of literature. I do not like this banal 
term ‘literature,’ which can not well be applied to the work of the 
writer crowned. We &¢¢érateurs, more or less distinguished, have 
nothing in common with the great lyric poet, who, both in verse 
and in prose, has celebrated the unbridled ambition of England 
and the tragic manifestations of universal imperialism. In him is 
incarnated the reckless energy of that Anglo-Saxon race which 


have founded the most powerful empire known to history since the _ 


fall‘of Rome.”— 7rauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
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A PAINTER OF FEELING 


W HEN Abbott H. Thayer, the American painter, was a stu- 


dent in Paris “he cared nothing for the pictures in the 


Louvre. He ignored the Italian Renaissance. He enthused 


somewhat over Velasquez, but he failed to muster ambition to 


trave) to Spain or any other country.” So we are told by Homer 
Saint-Gaudens in a study of this painter, Naturally we look for 
something individual from a man who, amid such potent influences 
as Paris reeked with, should remain “a philistine” to the French 
point of view. Thayer returned to America, and in a decoration 


4 


J 


initiated his 
“series of imaginative figures—creatures, not simply animals the 
color of flowers, but conceptions filled with souls to keep them 
sweet—that from time to time through later years have imprest his 
public as exhalations of deep memory.” 


he executed for Bowdoin College, called “ Florence,’ 


In the January /xzZer- 
national Studio (New York), Mr. Saint-Gaudens continues his 
appreciation thus 


“In posing these forms tuned to profound happiness, to pathos, 
and to jife, he never declines into the easy vein of the theatrical or 
the sensationa). Rather 
in them he masters the 
suggestiveness of repose ; 
for even with composi- 
tions of movement, such 
as that which exhibits the 
fluttering garments of the 
walking figure in ‘A Vit- 
gin,’ he avoids a)) sugges- 
tion of straining for ac- 
tion. 

“Quibbles and the va- 
garies of daily whims 
never interfere with Thay- 
er’s eclectic thoughts. 
So, without consulting 
passing tastes, he pro- 
duces results which al- 
Ways appear as portraits 
of entirely visible beings 
on certain of whom he 
places wings from an un- 
dissected but neverthe- 
less distinct sense that 
wings form the proper 
setting. Perhaps for one 
reason he follows this 
course because a figure 





unrelieved by accessories, 
full front, square in the 
middle of the canvas, 
offers a knotty prob- 
lem of composition and 
of execution. And why 
should a sculptor have 
all the wings? But to a 
degree harder to define; 
yet more definitely coup- 





led to Thayer’s mental 
attitude, the wings repre- 





ABBOTT H, THAYER, 
Who paints pictures that “impress his pub- 
lic as exhalations of deep memory,” 


sent asentiment antitheti- 
cal to that of many Ger- 


mans who when they paint 
a Greek figure, erect behind it a German-Greek background, as if 
their temple or altar offered the necessary or sufficient excuse for 
the figure’s existence. For Thayer by adding wings indicates sim- 
ply that his figure presents no claim to be regarded as realistic, 
but rather stands as one neither Greek, heathen, nor Christian, 
which unfolds its own intangible, unthought message.” 


Subsequent journeys to Europe brought this painter under the 
spell of the early Italians, “especially that of Tintoretto, the Sien- 
nese, and the Florentines,” and in Haarlem he enjoyed the Guild 
pictures of Franz Hals more than those of Rembrandt. All of 


this is appreciab)e in his jater output. We read further: 


“As a result, Thayer’s freedom of action and clarity of mind ex- 
panded, tho his method of production in no wise altered until he 
painted his most superb canvas, the ‘ Winged Figure,’ on the rock 
above the grave of Robert Louis Stevenson. Here, by force of 
trained and sympathetic intellectuality, he turns toward the world 
a truly human face, now softly bright, now subdued as in twilight ; 
a face wistful, placid, with eyes shining with unshed tears, tears 
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WINGED FIGURE. 
By Abbott H. Thayer. 


This picture, regarded as the painter’s masterpiece, represents 
an angel sitting upon the rock above the grave of Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Vaea, Samoa, 


in no sense the tears of sorrow; by vital intuition he conveys to 
the onlooker the perception of ethereal, but unmatched strength 
fatent in the sweep of wings and arms and limbs and white drapery, 

“Yet the ‘ Winged Figure’ will not suffer a critical attitude on 
the part of a spectator. To allure with all tts magnetism, it must 
charm without the let of stricture. Persons often mention the 
‘call of nature’ who never attempt to analyze what that much- 
bedeviled phrase means. As a matter of fact, ‘the call of nature’ 
fails to mean, it only feels, So with Thayer’s productions here 
and elsewhere, tho the visitor catalogs one of Thayer’s figures as 
‘Charity’ or ‘An Angel’ or anything else he will, he should re- 
member that the intended result of the canvas lies not in the 
meaning, but in the feeling conveyed. 

“Jn the ordinary course of events, however, the visitor forgets 
that ‘Charity ’ represents simply the verbal sign for the thought 
which the picture awakens in the visitor’s mind. Moreover, he 
never pauses to consider that perhaps ‘Charity,’ if coined by hini- 
self, bespeaks not at a]] the picture’s meaning, but remains only 
the visitor’s name for the visitor’s own emotion inspired by the 
picture. But if he does hesitate, he will also realize that, as he is 
an amateur in labeling feeling, his emotion, far from being tick- 
eted by ‘ Charity,’ falls under another definition, not to be set down 
in black and white, yet quite as real as intangible. There lies the 
danger. The visitor who would enjoy Thayer’s fascination must 
halt before he becomes hypnotized first into erecting his own sym- 
bol for Thayer’s idea as exprest on the canvas, then into assuming 
that his own symbol denotes exactly his own emotion, and finally 
into basing his criticism upon this twice faulty symbol instead of 
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directly upon Thayer's painting. In other words, such a visitor, 
when he cleverly examines Thayer’s ‘Winged Figure’ will say: 
‘Oh, there sits an angel.’ And a )ittle Jater he wil) say: ‘Who 
ever saw an angel with a sunburnt face? Who ever saw an angel 
with its hands clasped about its knees? That is very undignifed 
for an angel. The man who painted such an angel must be a very 
foolish man, with very little knowledge of angels.’ But, unfortu- 
nately for the visitor’s criticism and peace of mind, the painter 
never called the picture ‘An Ange).’ Jf any tag at al) hangs on 
the frame, the dealer forced the artist to place it there. And the 
artist, not posing asa gentleman of unusua) Jiterary merit, only 
fails to express the same ideas in words that he signifies in paint.” 





AMERICANIZED ENGLISH 


N English traveler in America declares that the language he 
hears spoken about him is “at once a puzzle and a surprize.” 

A puzzle because he can not fathom its meaning, and a surprize 
because while he hears sounds that are familiar, “such as he might 
hear in a land of dreams,” the speech remains “a caricature of 
English.” The sma)) change of language, says Mr. Charles Whib- 
\ey in The Bookman (New York, Jannary)—‘the adverbs and 
prepositions—tho sometimes strangely used in America, are not 
strange to ‘an English ear. And there the precise resemblance 
ends.” “The vocabulary of America, like the country itself, is a 


strange medley,” and upon this theme he goes on as follows: 


“ A)) the languages of Europe, besides Yiddish. have been pi)- 
fered for its composition. Some words it has assimilated into 
itself, others it holds, as it were, by a temporary loan. And in its 
choice or invention it follows two divergent, even opposite paths. 
On the one. hand it pursues and gathers to itself barbarous, inex- 
pressive Latinisms; on the other, it is eager in its quest after a 
tree and living slang. That a country which makes a constant 
boast of its practical intelligence should delight in long, flat, cum- 
brous collections of syllables, such as ‘locate,’ ‘operate,’ ‘antag- 
onize,’ ‘transportation,’ ‘commutation,’ and ‘proposition,’ is an 
irony of civilization. These words, if words they may be called, 
are hideous to the eye, offensive to the ear, and meaningless to the 
brain. They are the base coins of language. They bear upon 
their face no decent superscription. They are put upon the street, 
fresh from some smasher’s den, and not even the newspapers, con- 
temptuous as they are of style, have reason to be proud of them. 
Nor is there any clear link between them and the work thrust upon 
them. Why should the poor holder of a season-ticket have the 
grim word ‘commutation’ hung about his neck? Why should the 
simple business of going from one place to another be labeled 
‘transportation’? And these words are apt and lucid compared 
with ‘proposition.’ Now ‘proposition’ is America’s maid of all 
work. lt means everything or nothing. Jt may be masculine, 
teminine, neuter—he, she, it. It is tough or firm, cold or warm, 
according to circumstances, But it has not more sense than 
an expletive, and its popularity is a clear proof of a starved 
imagination,” 


While the American language is collecting these dried and shriv- 
eled specimens of verbiage, Mr. Whibley continues, “it does not 
disdain the many-colored flowers of lively speech.” The following 
shows how the writer regards the vocabulary in which the literary 


productions of Mr. George Ade are given to the world : 


“It gives as ready a welcome to the fast experiment in slang as 
to its false and pompous Latinisms. Nor is the welcome given in 
vain. Never before in the world’s history has slang flourished as 
it has flourished in America, and its triumph is not surprizing. It 
is more than any artifice of speech the mark of a young and chan- 


ging people. Youth has a natural love of metaphor and imagery ; 
its pride delights in the mysteries of a technical vocabulary ; it is 


happiest when it can fence itself about by the privilege of an ex- 
clusive and ebscure tongue. And what is slang but metaphor? 


There is no class, no cult, no trade, no sport which will not pro- 
vide some strange words or images to the general stock of Ian- 


guage, and America’s variety has been as quick an encouragement 
to the growth of slang as her yauth. . She levies contributions upon 
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every batch of immigrants. The Old World has thus come to the 
aid of the New. Spanish, Chinese, German, and Yiddish have 
all paid their toll. The aboriginal speech of the Indians, and its 
debased lingo, Chinook, have given freely of their wealth. And 
not only many tongues, but many employments, have enhanced the 
picturesqueness of American slang. Now, America has not yet 
Jost touch with her beginnings. The spirit of adventure is still 
strong within her. There is no country within whose borders so 
many )ives are led. ‘The pioneer sti)) jostles the millionaire. The 
backwoods are not far distant from Wall Street. The farmers of 
Ohio, the cowboy of Texas, the miners of Nevada, owe allegiance 
to the same Government, and shape their same speech each to their 
own purpose. Every State is a separate country and cultivates a 
separate dialect. Then come baseball, poker, and the race-course, 
with their own metaphors to swe)) the hoard. And the result is a 
language of the street and camp, brilliant in color, multiform in 
character, which has not a rival jn the history of speech.” 


By the curious contrasts that Mr, Whibley points out in conch 
sion, it might almost seem that the United States is a bilingual 
nation. We read: 


“Slang is the only language known to many thousands of citi- 
zens. The newly arrived immigrant delights to prove his famil- 
iarity with the land of his adoption by accepting its idioms and by 
speaking the tongue, not of books, but of the market-place. And 
yet this same slang, universally heard and understood, knocks in 
vain for admission into American literature. It expatiates freely 
in the journals. It finds a place in novels of dialect, and in works, 
like George Ade’s, which aredesigned for its exposition. But it 
has no part in the fabric of the gravely written language. Men of 
letters have disdained its use with a scrupulousness worthy our 
own eighteenth century. The best of them have written an Eng- 
lish as pure as a devout ‘respect for tradition can make it. Tho 
they have traveled far in space and thought, they have anchored 
their craft securely in the past. No writer that has handJed prose 
or verse with a high seriousness has offended against the practise 
of the masters—save only Walt Whitman, and he, tho he has 
tempted men to parody, has left no school behind him. The writ- 
ten word and the spoken word are divided more widely in America 
than elsewhere. The spoken word threw off the trammels of an 
uneasy restraint at the very outset. The written word sti)) obeys 
the law of gradual development, which has always controlled it. 
lf you contrast the Eng)ish )iterature of to-day with the American, 
you will find differences of accent and expression so slight that 
you may neglect them. You wi) find resemblances which prove 
that it is not in vain that our literatures have a common origin and 
have followed a common road. The arts, in truth, are more wi)l- 
ingly obedient than life or politics to the established order; and 
America, free and democratic tho she be, loyally acknowledges the 
sovereignty of humane letters. American is heard at the street 


corner, \t is still English that is written in the study.” 





TO REWRITE HIS NOVELS—An American publisher has 
recently announced a uniform edition of the novels of Mr. Henry 
James, revised and edited by the author, Zhe Dial (Chicago) 
speaks of the announcement that he was to rewrite his early nove)s 
so far as it should be found necessary in order to bring them into 
harmony with his later manner, as “a rather extraordinary bit of 


\iterary news.” This feeling has been shared by a large number 
of contemporary journals. Ze Dza/ continues : 4 


“The desirability of a uniform edition of his motley-clad works 
with a preface from his own hand to each volume, is felt by libra- 
rians and booksellers as well as by would-be private possessors of 
his complete writings ; but not a few readers, recalling the simple 
charm of ‘Daisy Miller’ and ‘Roderick Hudson,’ will cherish a 
hope that these and other early romances of his may not be.retold 


in the manner of ‘The Ambassadors’ or ‘The Golden Bowl.’ 
‘Who am { that [ should tamper with a classic?’ asked a young 


author when requested to revise a bit of his own work. There are 
those who would resent the reclothing of ‘Daisy Miller’ in more 


studied and elaborate dress, very much as the young folkof all 
Christendom would cry out against any recasting of the tale of 


‘Little Red Riding Hood.’ Let Mr. James respect the classics, 


even those from his own pen.” 
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CURRENT POETRY One by one I dismayed them, gaits them sore } 


with my glooms; 
One by one I betrayed them unto my manifold 
dooms. 


Let us send you a 


miniature bottle of 


Ed. Pinaud’s 
Lilac Vegetal 


Toilet Water 
The finest perfume in the world for 


The Law of the Yukon. } 

\ ; \ 

Drowned them like rats in my rivers, starved them | 
I.ke curs on my plains, 

Rotted the flesh that was left them, poisoned the 

blood in their veins; 

plain: Burst with my winter upon them, searing forever 

“Send not your foolish and feeble; send me your 
strong and your sane— 
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This is the law of the Yukon, and ever she makes it 


their s‘ght, 
; Lashed them with fungus-white faces, whimpering 
Strong for the red rage of battle; sane, for 1 harry wild in the night: 

them sore. 
Send me men git for the combat, men who are grit 


to the core; 







Staggering blind through the storm-whirl, stum- 
bling mad through the snow, ( 
Frozen stiff in the ice-pack, brittle and bent like a | 








Sw ft as the panther in triumph, fierce as the bear bow: } general toilet uses, having an exquisite, 
in defeat, Featureless, formless, forsaken, scented by wolves ) : 

Sired of a bull-dog parent, steeled in the furnace i oi flight, wees ‘5 ) lasting odor. Unexcelled tor handker- 
heat. Leit for the w'nd to make music through tibs that chief, atomizer and bath. Men who use 


Send me the best of your breeding, lend me your 


are g) tter ng white; 
chosen ons; 


\Gnaw'ng the black crust of failure, searching the 
Them will [ take to my bosom, them will I cal) my } it of deanair, 
sons, | Crook’ng the toe in the trigger, trying to patter a 


Them will J gd with my treasure, them will 1 glut | 


this fragrant delight after shaving have 


no further use for bay rum or witch hazel. 
Write today for the miniature bottle, en- 


prayer} f . 
with my meat; a | Going outside with an escort, raving with lips a))) closng 10c. (to pay postage and packing). 
But the others—the misfits, the fa‘lures—I trample ( hen. 
v ’ 


under my feet. 
Dissolute, damned, and despairful, crippled and | 
\ 


palsied and slain, | Lost l’ke a louse in the burning . .. or else in 5 


Partumerie ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 104 Ed. Pinaud Building, N. Y. 
IF YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, USE 
Ed. Pinand’s Hair Tonic (han de Quinine) 


\} Writng a check for a million, driveling feebly of | 
home; 


r a -. . = om ~y) ) 
Ye would send me the spawn of your gutters—Go! | tented town 


take back yout spawn again, \Seek ng a drunkard’s solace, sinking and sinking | 











aown; 
“Wild ani wide are my borders, stern as death is | Steeped in the slime at the bottom, dead to a decent 
my sway; world, 
From my ruthless throne I have ruled alone for a Lost ’mid the human flotsam, far on the frontier | 50 CALLING CARDS $1 oo 
m)}'on years and a day; ) hurled; AINGLVDING ENGRAVED PLATED ° -_ 
Hugging my mighty treasure, waiting for man to } In the camp at the bend of the river, with its dozen ) These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
. 3 saloons aglare made—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dol- 
come, Soe BOQ IATS, : \ lar, with your name (one line), or ask for a sample 
Ti) he swept like a turbid torrent, and after him |Its gambling dens ariot, its gramophones all a-|| if.youare skeptical. HOSKINS ENGRAVING Jeaves 
i a lasting impression of tone and dignity—an exclu- 
swept—the scum. blare; siveness such as you seek. 
The pallid pimp of the dead-line, the enervate of the ) Crimped with the crimes of a city, sin-ridden and Everything in Engraving. 
pen. bridled with lies, HOSKINS 
One by one 1 weeded them out, for all-that 1 sought | In the hush of my mountained vastness, in the flush | 
_ was—Men. of my midnight skies. 900 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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SPEAK, READ, WRITE! Evang}, INSTANT, EASY, SUCCESS | 


If you knew how easily you could acquire speak- : Uniform success has marked the experience of 
ing, reading and writing familiarity with any over half a million people who have acquired 
or all of the four great living foreign languages, erman 


1 I one or more of the foreign languages by this mar- 
would you be content to remain longer ignorant velous system. Among this immense number 


of this de)ightiu) and important accomplishment? S : h are business and professional men and women, 
We wish to tell all who have not yet availed ahnis students, and all classes of wide-awake, intelligent 


themselves of this new marvel of language-study people. Every claim we make has been realized 


a 
a few facts about this system. A Jetter will bring Ital ian y them. Isn’t their success worth investigating. 
this iniormation. isn’t it worth while to find out’ A letter will bring you proof from great authorities? 
= Ten minutes a day now and then for a little while, and you wi?) glide into oposking, Sy 





writing and reading in any of these important languages by nature’s own metho aw 
In Your Reading and Conversation an understanding of the )ive )anguages }s essentia). Literature from the daily newspaper tothe novel is full of 


foreign words and phrases which you need to be able to pronounce and understand. Such knowledge is a sure mark of culture. 


The Language-Phone Method With 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


What Yt Means You begin at once to think in the new language, Learning it is a pleasant diversion, Truly a Marvel 


You practice speaking, writing whenever you like. There’s noslavery to the professor. a 
to Youand Yours you can share it with every member of your family It is ever ready for any one's use. Of Perfection 


Every claim we could make would be insignificant to the magnificent prooi of success furnished by wpwards of a mon 
students, teachers, business and professional men who have easily acquired one or more foreign languages by the Rosenthal 


method, and by the thousands who have acquired these languages with the Language-Phone, 
tadorsed by Language Authorities in all the Leading Universities 


SPECIAL FRENCH 1DIOM AND PHRASE LESSONS 
AND RECORDS—RECGULAR PRICE $5—FREE 


We have just prepared a valuable set of records with text of the important phrases, 1d}oms and terms 


peculiar to the French Janguage, including the words met with most frequently in conyersation, read- 
yng and travel. They inclide idiomatic French sentences, dining ant sightseeing words, amusement 


places of Paris, streets, avenues and squares and names of other points of interest. Knowledge of 
their correct pronunciation is necessary to every intelligent person. The regular price of this text and 


two records is $5.00. Absolutely Free to those who order befure Feb. 15. Write Jor }u)) partheulars. 
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Plague spots, yet tools of my purpose, so natheless 
I suffer them thrive; 

Crushing my Weak in their clutches, that only my 
Strong may survive. 


“But the others, the ‘men of my mettle, the men 
who would 'stablish my fame 

Unto its ultimate issue, winning me honor, not 
shame; 

Searching my uttermost valleys, fighting each step 
as they go, 

Skooting the wrath of my rapids, scaling my ram- 
parts of snow; 

Ripping the guts of my mountains, looting the beds 
of my creeks, 

Them wil) I take to my bosom, and speak as a mother 








If about to build, start your house 
right—have the walls sheathed to keep 
the cold out and keep the heat in. For 
better or worse, the sheathing once 
done, is done for all time. 









FIRST in Honors! 





; speaks, 
You can pour heat into every room, ; Daa MEE ee 2 
but unless the heat is kept in the ve 1 ie Baala oa aaa a coat 6 . FIRST on th 
oe : roods. 
house—if it filters out—you are trying PO 8a ses te Ma € 
eeped in eternal beauty, crystalline waters and 
to heat not the house alone, but all SPR B 
out-doors weeds, reakfast Tables 
ie , Long have I waited lonely, shunned as a thing 
of the World! 





ai accurst, 
} Monstrous, moody, pathetic, the last of the lands 
oy | and the first; 


SH EATHING PAPER Visioning camp-fires at twilight, sad with a longing 


forlorn, Ue eee 


Keeps Houses Warm Feeling my womb o’erpregnant wth the seed of U.S. BG 


cities unborn. 


. : Wild 1 wide are my borders, stern as death is y 
ntporstI—thick, pliable and tough— ijntate wide are my border ern as death is my WALTER BAKER & (0., Ltd. 


| Soma ak te enon cares un And I wait for the men who wil win me—and I (Established 1780] 


cost in the coal it saves will not be won in a day: 
Tar and rosin-sized papers soon dry And I will not be won by weaklings, subtle, suave, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


; and mi 
out and split. Heat escapes and cold and mild, ms 
° But by men with the hearts of vik ngs and the 
winds penetrate. 


Ask your architect what he thinks a Supeisthotachi; oad 
of NEPonseI. Don’t sign your contract ‘clokae botany and resistless, unthrottled by 
till you get his advice. Then refuse eehnt rn, 
to consider any cheap substitute — 


watch the work and SEE that stponset 
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Them wll I gild with my treasure, them will I glut 
with my meat. 
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iy is used. 

Let us help out on your building ‘*Lofty I stand from each sister land, patient and 
We problems. Write in at once for free wearily wise, 

i suggestions from our special Depart- With the weight of a world of sadness in my quiet, 
H) ment of Building Counsel—conducted pass'onless eyes; 

y, for that very purpose. We study every Dreaming alone of a people, dreaming alone of a 


building subject. What we nave day, 4 
d will b f help t When men shall not rape my riches, and curse me, pe 
learned will be of help to you. degen I DAIRY FARM SAUSAGES 


@(ROS Welte ws sow for Making a bawd of my bounty, fouling the hand that Fr ° , dP - 
gave— or Quality an ‘uri 
| booklets. y y 


end Till I rise in my wrath and I sweep on their path The pork I use is the choicest parts of little 
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E Makers inden tone that will make vou think of yourearlier dare 
(Bstablished 1817) _ 1: born in my borders, of radiant mother- uae \ wr wlll alot mel t in your mouth, 
a, never use adulterants r 
East Walpole, Mass. Of cities leaping to stature, of fame like a flag un- “et have no local agent, I make this 
Paroid—the famous Ready Roofing for furled, phan rbat eS paid 
all classes of buildings. Contains no As I pour the tide of my riches in the eager lap of 00 ‘ 
tar—is highly fire-resisting. The only the wor'd.” Ai Vhs. $199 Express Prepaid 
ready rooting with rust-proot fixtures. and you may have your money back {f not satisfied 
—— ——— This is the Law of the Yukon, that only the Strong cobjleena nen tah Shin ee een call se as 
shall thrive; territory va ord for add wagon we 
STEREOPTICONS That surely the Weak shall perish, and only the Fit Charges. Sepent oqnese Gh remy MC. jl 
\) POR SCHOOL ROOM, LECTURE HALL survive. 
i Outfits a angel aes Dissolute, damned, and despairful, crippled and ones DAY Fan M 
i gr Rrofit. Largest stock of , pleasure : palsied and slain, Inspection Cordially ‘Invited ° 
iy Latest Moving Picture Machines, | His is the Will of the Yukon—Lo, how she makes 
i Estabid 1878 ‘ Send for new eatalogcue it plain! \ 
Hh MecALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep. M, 49 Nassau Street, New York —From ‘‘ The Spell of the Yukon’’ These trade-mark cri: es on every package \ 
i 
{ 





Perfect Breakfas Health Cereals. 


The Ship of Fools. PANSY FLOU ke and Biscuit. 


i for Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, By St. JouN Lucas. 














Hf) Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 

\ { Confidence can be placed in a remedy which | We are those fools who could not rest 

} “ for a narter century ha: t Tn the dull earth we leit behind, 

a | Restfuinightsare ; oeasured sieP But burned with passion for the West 
at once. 


j And drank strange frenzy from its wind. 
ta —— “anon The world where wise men live at ease 


4 USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 
t i). Send for descriptive booklet 


mend all leaks in all utensile—tin, 


brass, copper, graniteware, hot water 





Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 





He Tabiets tor the irritated throat, : ; : bags, etc. No solder, cement or rivet. 
itt *, ne Srugeist or from us, For Loss of Appetite There is Nothing Better \ Anyone can use them) Sit any pur yartaces 
ie in stamps. i Than HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. Send for semple pka. i 

i } THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., = a ‘ ‘ “ 6, sizes, 25c. postrai A al 

th 180 Fulton St., New York” (iq = ee ee ee ee, ae Collette Mfg. Co. Box 101 Amsterdam, N.Y. 





vigor. An excellent general tonic. 
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Fades from our unregretful eyes, 


And blind across uncharted seas 
We stagger on our enterprise. 


The beautiful fierce blilows leap 

Like white-fanged wolves about our prow, 
Where Mary, with her Christ asleep, 

Is carved to hear the wanderer’s vow. 
The thirsty decks have drunk our blood, 

Our hands are tettered from the oar; 
Wan ghosts upon a spectral flood 

We drive toward a fantom shore. 


And we have sailed in haunted seas, 
Dreadful with voices; where the mast 
Gleamed blue with deathlights, and the breeze 
Bore madness; and have gazed aghast 
To see beyond our splintered spars 
That rattled in the wild typhoon, 
A heaven strange with tawny stars 
And monstrous with an alien moon. 


Lean, naked, bruised, like famished slaves 
We shiver at the sweeps; each one 
A jest for all the scornful waves, 
And food for laughter to the sun; 
But never voice nor deathlight flare 
Nor moon shall lure us with their spell; 
Our eyes are calm as God, and stare 
Defiance in the face of Hell. 


The worn ship reels, but still unfurled 
Our tattered ensign flouts the skies; 

And doomed to prudence by a world 
Of little men grown mean and wise, 

The old earth laughs for joy to find 
One purple folly left to her, 


Where glimmers down the riotous wind 
The flag of the adventurer! 


O watchman leaning from the mast, 
What of the night? The shadows flee, 
The stars grow pale, the storm is past, 
A blood-red sunrise stains the sea. 


At length, at length, O dauntless wills, 

O dreamers’ hearts that naught could tame, 
Superb am'd majestic hills 

The domes of Eldorado flame! 


—The Spectator (London). 





CLOUDED BRAIN 
Clears Up On Change to Proper Food 





The brain cannot work with clearness and 
accuracy if the food taken is not fully di- 
gested, but is retained in the stomach to fer- 
ment and form poisonous or etc. A dull, 
clouded braia. is likely to be the result. 

A Mich, lady relates her experience in 
changing her food habits, and results are 
very interesting. 

‘A steady diet of rich greasy foods such 
as sausage, buck wheat cakes and so on, finally 
broke down a stomach and nerves that, by 
inheritance, were sound and _ strong, ‘anid 
medicine did no apparent good in the way 
of relief. 

““My brain was clouded and dull and I 
was suffering from a case of constipation 
that defied all remedies used. j 

“The ‘Road to Wellville,’ in some provi- 
dential way, fell into my hands, and may 
Heaven’s richest blessings fall on the man 
who was inspired to write it. 

“T followed the directions carefully, phys- 
ical culture and all, using Grape-Nuts with 
sugar and cream, leaving meat, peer and 
hot biscuit entirely out of my bill of fare. 
The result—I am in perfect health once more. 

“T never realize [ have nerves, and my 
stomach and bowels are in fine condition. 
My brain is perfectly clear and [am enjoy- 
ing that state of health which God intended 
his creatures should enjoy, and which all 
might have, by y giving proper attention to 
their food.’’ s a Reason.’ 

Name given bv Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ in 


pkgs. 








Don’t buy your automobile without 
having it weighed. 


means net ability and low expense. 


Repair bills. 
Danger. 


Light-weight 


Unnecessary weight means loss ot power. 
Tire expense. Awkwardness. Discomfort. 


Gasoline 
bills. 

Every pound of superfluous weight means more work for your engine to 
do. Your horse-power doesn’t do so much—less speed, slower work on the 
hills, What’s the use of buying high horse-power and throwing it away 
on weight? 

A heavy, complicated, water-cooled engine has more to get out of order 
than an air-cooled engine—+hat means more repair bills. 
bile injures itself by jarring, That means more repair bills. 
mobile wears out tires fast—sti// more expense. 
to manage—that means danger. 

There is no comfort possible, under average touring conditions, with a 
heavy steel-frame half-spring machine. 

The 16 h. p. Franklin touring-car at $1850 weighs 1600 pounds ; the 
28 h. p. at $2850 weighs 2200 ; the six-cylinder 40h. p. at $4000 weighs 
2500. 

Water-cooled motor-cars of similar power and capacity weigh from 
2000 to 4000 pounds. 


“Run it on the scales.” Weigh your automobile— 
of whatever make—before you buy it. 


A heavy automo- 
A heavy auto- 
A heavy automobile is’ hard 


Send for 1908 Catalogue 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





























$550 Up 
12H. P., Alr Cooled 


Send for catalogue de- 
scrihing Runabouts, 4 
Passenger Car, Victor 


Pnilman an Delivery 
Wagons. 


108 Carroll Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


_— HAND FORGED AUTOMOBILE | 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 


rtshoru on labe 


Get “Improved,” no tacks vented 
Wood Rollers Ti+ Rollers 


TYPEWRITER BARCAINS 


$15.00 and up.. Many of these. 
machines have been in use less. 
than sixty days, are as a8. 
new, and we guarantee them to- 
give exactly the same service. 


Write us before you buy, stating 








VICTOR AUTOMOBILE M6. CO. 











of making pertect duplicates with the Daus Improved 
Tip Top Wuplicater, No intricate mechanism, No 
printers’ ink. Always ready. 100 copies from pen-written 

50 copies from typewritten origin: 24 
Useful i in any business, Sent on Ten bays’ 


Trial Without Deposit. Complete dupliea: 


tor. CapSize. (Prints 8% x13 inches ). Con- make of machine | you refer. 
tains 16 feet of rolled printing surface We will give you the Deere jee. 
which can be used over 


writer bargains ever offered 
A shipped subjectto examination, 

MeLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER EX. 
109 DeSote Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 


and over. Price, $7 50 


THE FELIX P. DALS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bidg., 113 John St., New York. 
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SAVING A FORTUNE 


Great fortunes, almost without, excep- 


tion, are the slow growth of safe 


CERTIFICATE 


New Your K 


AWVSIORS 


investment. Fortunes that come 
quickly usually eeome littl th ame teh cia colli 
money at fair interest and take no 
, risk. Save the interest and invest that. 
MBS 4 You can be sure of absolute safety if 
one Aw vORK <4 you buy our $500. Guaranteed First 

uae) Mortgage Certificates. Interest 4/2". 


Send for descriptive booklet 


meee | THLE GUARANT:E TRUST C 


Ke 
NewYo r Capital and Surplus, $12.000,000 


176 BROADWAY 175 REMSEN ST 
NEW YORK CITY BROOKLYN.N.Y. 
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PERSONAL 


President’s Roosevelt’ 
¥ Ss Bear.—Last October, 
| when the newspapers announced t 


hat Pres dent 
| Roosevelt had finally killed a large 202-pound 


boa after a two-weeks hunt in the jungles of the 
Louisiana cane-brakes, there was a thrill of enthy 
| siasm and congratulation wh'ch arose in e 


very true 
sportsman’s breast. 


The press the country over 
{was full of the story at the time, but your real 
huntsman gave little value to the amateur gabble 


of reporters. He wanted to hear the tale from the 
hunter himself. And now he is satisfied Pres} 


dent Roosevelt has written an account of his bear- 


hunt for Scribner's Magazine (January). There 
| were long days of fruitless quest, and then, when 
| : 

| the party had almost given up hope, they struck 
| the tra‘l of a large she-bear. But we will let the 
| President tell the story: 

| We had seen the tracks of an old she in the Neigh- 
| borhood, and the next morning we started to hunt 
her out. I went with Clive Metcalf. We had been 
joined overnight by Mr. Ichabod Osborn and his 
son Tom, two Louisiana planters, with six or eight 
hounds—or rather bear-dogs. ...... 

| On reaching the cypress slough near which the 











OUR BANK 
MONEY- 
ORDER 


THE SAFE 
MAN 


is the man whose savings are 
PLAN OF invested in, or protected by Real eg 
BANKING In recent months when stocks and bonds have 
been tumbling in values real estate has been the 
BY one security that has been absolutely unaffected. 
What does that mean to the man whose sav- 
MAIL ings are deposited with this company ? 

Just this—Every dollar of deposits is amply 
protected by first mortgages on improved real 
estate deposited in trust with one of the strongest 
trust companiesin Baltimore. We pay 6 percent. 
interest on deposits left for 2 years or longer. 

5 per cent. on deposits subject to with- 


is the safest, most convenient and fairest 
to depositors ever devised. 
moment your money reaches us 


From the 


FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST 


is paid upon it. Your funds are always 
on deposit, always working for you, yet 
when you need money you can have our 


BANK MONEY ORDERS 


CASHED ANYWHERE—AT ANY 
TIME with interest added. The plea is 
new, the latest and best idea known to 
modern banking practise. Our Booklet 
“P” tells all about it. Write for one 
today. 


THE DEPOSITORS SAVINGS 
@ TRUST CO. 
Tom L. JOHNSON, President 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 





-most conservative and most profitable savings 











drawal on demand at anytime. It is the safest, 


investment ever offered you. Write for the book. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 


1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





| tracks of the old she had been seen the day before, 
Clive Metcalf and I separated from the others and 
rode off at a lively pace between two of the cane- 
brakes. After an hour or two’s wait we heard, 
very far off, the notes of one of the loudest-mouthed 
hounds, and instantly rode toward it, until we 
could make out the babel of the pack. Some hard 
galloping brought us opposite the point toward 
which they were heading—for experienced hunters 
can often tell the probable line of a bear's flight, and 
the spots at which it will break cover. But on this 
occasion the bear shied off from leaving the thick 
cane and doubled back; and soon the hounds were 
once more out of hearing, while we galloped des- 
perately around the edge of the cane. The tough 
woods-horses kept their feet like cats as they leaped 
logs, plunged through bushes, and dodged in and 
out among the tree trunks; and we had all we could 
do to prevent the vines from lifting us out of the 
saddle, while the thorns tore our hands and faces, 
Hither and thither we went, now at a trot, now at 
a run, now stopping to listen for the pack. Occa- 
sionally we could hear the hounds, and then off we 
would go racing through the forest toward the 
point for which we thought they were heading. 
Finally, after a couple of hours of this, we came up 








on one side of a cane-brake on the other sde of 











YHE Certificates of Deposit issucd py 
this bank afford a safe and profit- 
f able method of investing idle funds. 6 § 
- per cent payable semi-annually. 
: Write for booklet ‘** D." 


— ————————————— 


FIRST TRUST 8 SAVINGS BANK. 





which we could hear, not only the pack, but the 
yelling and cheering of Harley Metcalf and Tom 
Osborn and one or two of the negro hunters, all of 
whom were trying to keep the dogs up to their work 
}in the thick cane. Again we rode ahead, and now 
in a few minutes were rewarded by hearing the 
leading dogs come to bay in the thickest of the 
cover. Having galloped as near to the spot as we 
could we threw ourselves off the horses and plunged 
into the cane, try'ng to cause as little disturbance 








as possible, but of course utterly unable to avoid 





Send for Our 
THE X. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.¥. (Mfrs. of Seetional Rookeases and Filing Cabinets) 
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‘| SECTIONAL 
? BOOKCASES 


are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned solid 
bookcases. They grow with your library 
fit any space, and promote more comfort in 
the home than any other piece of furniture. 
Furnished with or without doors. 

Per $4 00 and 


Section Upwards 


FREIGHT PAID 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufac- 
ture of a single product in large quantities, 
and our modern methods of selling direct to 
the user, enable us to offer a superior article 
ata considerable saving in cost to the pur- 
chaser. Shipped 


ON APPROVAL 


: The artistic appearance, solidity of con- 
| struction, and practical features of this case, 
have pay to thousands of prominent 
users, who have universally pronounced it 


Seal THE BEST 


New Free Catalogue No. 23, which illustrates the different grades and finishes, from solid oak to solid 


mahogany, and offers many suggestions for building up the home or office library. 





New York OFFICE IN FLATIRON BUILDING 


making some noise. Before we were within gun- 
shot, however, we could tell by the sounds that the 
bear had once again started, making what is called 
a ‘‘walking bay.”’ Clive Metcalf, a finished bear- 
| hunter, was speedily able to determine what the bear's 
probable course would be, and we stole through the 
cane until we came to a spot near which he thought 
| the quarry would pass. Then we crouched down, 
| 1 with my rifle at the ready. Nor did we have long 
| to wait. Peering through the thick-growing stalks 
|] suddenly made out the dim outline of the bear 
| coming straight toward us; and noiselessly I cocked 
| and half raised my rifle, waiting for a clearer chance. 
In a few seconds it came; the bear turned almost 
broadside to me, and walked forward very stiff- 
legged, almost as if on tiptoe, now and then look:ng 
| back at the nearest dogs. These were two in num- 
| ber—Rowdy, a very deep-voiced hound, in the lead, 
| and Queen, a shrill-tongued brindled bitch, a little 
behind. Once or twice the bear paused as she 
looked back at them, evidently hoping that they 
would come so near that by a sudden race she could 
| catch one of them. But they were too wary. 














| All of this took but a few moments, and as I saw 
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the bear quite distinctly some twenty yards off, I 
fired for behind the shoulder. Altho I could see her 
outline, yet the cane was so thick that my sight was 
on it and not on the bear itself. But I knew my 
bullet would go true: and, sure enough, at the 
crack of the rifle the bear stumbled and fell for- 
ward, the bullet having passed through both lungs 
and out at the opposite side. Immediately the 
dogs came running forward at full speed, and we 
raced forward likewise lest the pack should receive 
damage. The bear had but a minute or two to 
live, yet even in that time more than one valuable 
hound might lose its life; so, when within half a 
dozen steps of the black, angered beast, I 
again, breaking the spine at the root of the neck, 


fired 


and down went the bear stark dead, slain in the 
cane-brake in true hunter fashion. One by one the 
hounds struggled up and fell on their dead quarry, 
the noise of the worry filling the air. Then we 
dragged the bear out to the edge of the cane and 


my companion wound his horn to summon the other 


hunters. 


A Remarkable Carpenter.—A busy man who 
has earned his own living as a carpenter since the 
age of ten, and who has had but two years’ school- 
ing in his life, yet who has found time to become 
a collector of art objects and a serious student of 
literature, has been discovered in New York City 
by a writer in The Craftsman Magazine (January), 
To quote in part: 

It is rather a romantic story—the way in which 
he has found most of h’s cho‘ce pictures and books. 
It has not been by chance, but by keeping an alert 
The 
walls of the two larger rooms of his apartment are 
hung with more or less, and usually more, impor- 
tant old paintings. One dates back to 1681, by 


William Van Bemmel, a not unknown Dutchman. 
“T found it,’ Mr. Roberts told the writer, ‘‘in an 


mind and a keen interest always with him. 





FOUND A WAY 
To Be Clear of the Coffee Troubles, 


‘Husband and myself both had the coffee 
habit and finally his stomach and kidneys 
got in such a bad condition that he was 
compelled to give up a good position that he 
had held for years. He was too sick to 
work. His skin was yellow, and I hardly 
think there was an organ in his body that 
was not affected. 

‘“‘T told him I felt sure his sickness was 
due to coffee and after some discussion he 
decided to give it up. 

“It was a struggle, because of the power- 
ful habit. One day we heard about Postum 
and concluded to try it andthen it was easy 
to leave off coffee. 

‘His fearful headaches grew less frequent, 
his complexion began to clear, kidneys grew 
better until at last he was a new man 
altogether, as a result of leaving off coffee 
and taking up Postum. Then I began to 
drink it too. 

‘ Although I was never as bad off as my 
husband, I was always very nervous and 
never at any time very strong, only weigh- 
ing 95 lbs. before I began to use Postum. 
Now I weigh 115 Ibs. and can do as much 
work as anyone my size I think. 

‘“Many do not use Postum because they 
have not taken the trouble to make it right. 
I have successfully fooled a great many per- 
sons who have drunk it at my table. They 
would remark, ‘ You must buy a high grade 
of coffee.’ One young man who clerked in 
a grocery store was very enthusiastic about 
my ‘coffee.’ When I told hin what it 
was, he said, ‘ why I’ve sold Postum for four 
years but I had no idea it was like this. 

hink I’}] drink Postum hereafter.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
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) The Bice Watch 


The finest watch in the world is made in America. 
It is the Howarp. 

When we say the Finest we mean the most finely 
adjusted, practical time-piece for a man to carry 
in his pocket, withstanding heat and cold, vibra- 
tion, change of position. 

The Howarp has been the finest watch since 1842. 
In those days the best Howarp cost $500. The 
price is much less now, but the Howarp bears 
the same relation to other watches today that it 
did then. It is about the only watch there is any 
distinction in carrying. The price of each watch 
—from the 17-jewel, 25-year filled cases at $35 


to the 23-jewel, extra heavy cases at $150— 
is fixed at the factory, and a printed ticket 
attached. 

The Howarp is made by the highest-paid watch- 
makers in the world and they turn out fewer 
watches in a year than any group of men in the 
trade. The Howarp is carried by distinguished 
men in all lines of endeavor—scientists, technical 
experts, business men. 

It was the only watch that Peary trusted on his 
trip to the frozen North, 

It is the only American watch certified by the 
International Observatory at Geneva, 

Elbert Hubbard thought enough of it to make a journey to the home of the HOWARD 

watch and write a book about it. If you'd like to read this little journey drop us 


a postal card—Dept. O—we’ll glad to send it to you. Also a little catalogue 
and price list, with illustrations actual size,—of great value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 























Do You Know the 
Joys of Holeproof? 


Do you know the joy of putting your feet into Holeproof 
Stockings, that won’t go bad for six months? 

Do you know the joy of giving ‘‘ good riddance ’’ to the miser- 
able, detested weekly darning that Holeproof Hosiery has 
made an end of? 

Do you know the joy of boi stockings as you do other things, 
with the knowledge that they will last? 

In short, 


Are Your Sox Insured ? 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 


We guarantee any | ee ig of Holeproof Stockings 

a that they will need no darning for six months. If they should, 
. we agree to replace them with new ones, provided they are 
returned to us within six months from date of sale to wearer. 


"Aoleproof Aosiery 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN WEARS SIX MONTHS WITHOUT HOLES 


Holeproof is the original guaranteed long-wear hosiery. It is knit of long-fibered Egyptian cotton, by a 

















process which renders it extremely tough and durable, yet elastic, and it is soft and easy on the feet. 
points of hardest wear and retain their original good shape. They cost no 
It is stocking luxury to wear Holeproof; 


whey 


Holeproof Sox are reinforced at 
more than ordinary sox and !ook as handsome as any you ever saw. 
if you once test it for yourself, you will never wear any other, 
Men’s Holeproof Sox are made in fast colors—Black, Tan (light or dark), Pearl and Navy 
Blue. Sizes, 9to12. Medium or light weight. Sold only in boxes containing six pairs of one size— 
assorted colors if desired. Six months’ guarantee with each pair. We also make stockings for 
women under the same guarantee. Sizes, 8to ll. Reinforced garter tops. Colors—Black and Tan. 


Send $2.00 Today for Trial Box. We Prepay Shipping Charges 
CAUTION! If your dealer carries Holeproof, buy of him, but be sure you get the genuine. 


In ordering, state size, color preferred, and whether all one color or assorted. emit by money 
order, draft or any convenient way. Send for free booklet which explains everything. Registered 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 49 Fourth Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Do Your Children 
Understand the English 
of 300 Vears Ago? 


The study of the Bible is usually 
begun in childhood—yet the King 
James Bible was written in the English 
of 300 years ago, and contains many 
terms unintelligible to the average 
child of today and difficult for most 
adults to fully understand. The result 
is that parent or teacher must be con- 
tinually explaining such terms as 
“daysman,” “chapmen,” “amerced,” 
etc., in fact, re-translating into the 


English of today. In the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 
this re-translating has 
been all done, thor- 
Nets oughly and correctly 
by the American Re- 
vision Committee, the 
authorized translators. 

With the American 
Standard Bible, the 
child can pursue his 
bible study unaided 
and unimpeded, The 
American Standard is 
us. dinleadingchurches 
and is strongly recom- 
mended by clergymen, 
educators and teach- 
ers of all denomina- 
tions. Itis authorized 
by the American 
Committee of Revision, whose endorse- 
ment appears on the back of the title page. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It tells you about all the translations of the Scriptures 
and fully describes the American Standard Bible, nam- 
ing Universities, Colleges, Theological Schools, Bible- 
Training Schools, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
great Editors and prominent Ministers who use and 
recommend it, Write for it today—a postal card will do. 


HOLY BIBLE 
A 





Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American 
Staudard Bible published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Price 35¢, to $22. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
37G East [8th Street New York 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopedia 











SHORTHAND 
IN 3O DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live, No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd's SyMabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or auy other) langusge at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, tench- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now Jenrn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daly 
practice as with other eystems, Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, III. 





old junk-shop in Center Street. It was grimy and 
cobwebby, and was given to me gladly for a few 
dollars."” A canvas of the sixteenth century is the 


recompense he desired, .he said, ‘‘One of your inlaid { 
globes.” 
There are many pieces of interesting furniture in 
this apartment. The table in the center of the par- 
} 


work of Palma Il Giovine. It came to the United 

States with a collection which had been purchased 

on the other side. Not long ago Mr. Roberts found 

it in a neglected corner of an old shop. He did 

some additional carpenter work of a Sunday and an 

evening, secured seven dollars and a half, and 
bought the picture. An interesting Belgian fruit 

painting is s'gned Pieter Jacob Horemans and is 

dated 1774. Th’s was secured by a fair exchange 
of carpenter work. A still later acquisition from a 

Third-avenue shop is a Magdalene by J. B. W. Maes. 

Mr. Roberts also possesses a clever little sketch by {| 
J. Wells Champney, price, one dollar and a half. | 
A fruit study of real interest is signed Daubigny, a 
cattle painting is by W. Hepburn, a landscape by 

F. E. Church, and several engravings by Henry 
WOM. ss: — 

An interesting example of how he turns his brain | 
as we)) as h's labor to account is given in the story} 
of a mosaic lamp-globe. One day, when business | 
took him to a marble establishment where these | 
globes are made, he noticed that the firm was using | 


eight or nine men to move one heavy statue. After 
a little thought he suggested to the manager a de- | 
vice that would move the statuary with one-half | 
the labor. The plan worked, and when asked what ) 


Jor is of alligator mahogany—the wood having been 
bought in the rough for three dollars. A large 
chair at the right of the table was made from | 
a worn-out office sofa. The sofa was purchased | 
for seven dollars, and the chair is valued at } 
sixty. 

The bookcases, the china-cabinets, the ward- 
robes are of mahogany—a)) made by their owner. 
Fine mirrors hang on nearly every wall and form 
the doors of the large wardrobes. An unattractive 
fireplace has been ingeniously hidden from view 
by building in front of it two mahogany closets. 
Piece by piece, the wood and the mirrors have been 
obtained from old houses that are ever being torn 
down in New York. Beautiful woods have in this 
way been secured for very little. Mr. Roberts once 
purchased for two do)lars an elevator that had been 
taken from an old building and stored away. It 
was finished with fine rosewood and mahogany, 
from which he has made many a handsome b‘t of 
fursrGure, 65s. 

The most surprizing collection of all in this won- 
derful home is the library, which contains a thou- | 
sand volumes, including many first editions, in 
complete sets, of a number of world-famed authors, 
It took two years to become the possessor of twenty- 
six volumes of Robert Louis Stevenson’s books— 
for they were secured one at a time. Two beauti- 
ful vellum-bound volumes of ‘‘The Life of Marie 
Antoinette,’’ by Maxine de Ja Rocheterie, are from 
an edition that was limited to one hundred and 
sixty copies at twenty-five dollars each. They 
were not, however, beyond Mr. Roberts's means; | 
the bookseller needed to have some shelving done, 
and twenty hours’ work on two Sundays was offered 
in exchange for the books. ...... 

The bookcases containing this interesting library 
have been especially designed by their owner- 
They are of mahogany and so made that not a half- 
inch of any book is hidden from view. Each wide 
case has but one door, and the shelves are of 
glass. 

They were thus arranged that there might be no 
lines of wood within the frame of the door. Noth- 
ing is seen but books. But these books have not 
been collected merely to be exhibited to their best 


(advantage. Mr. Roberts has read them many 


| 


} 


j 


times, and delights to talk of their contents. He 
has been collecting them one or two at a t'me for 
years. 

‘‘I have always been interested in books,”’ he 
said, When asked his favorite authors, he replied: 
**Dickens, Walter Scott, Thackeray, Reade, Dumas— 
oh, allof the best Engl‘sh and French wr'ters. I have 
read, too, much of Confucius and like the Polish, 
Austrian, and Russian writers. I am very fond 
of poetry, and at one time ] think ] knew five hun- 
dred poems by heart.” 
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PERFECT FITTING 
Glasses at } Price 


We sell at wholesale prices, saving y 
: Sy 0 
dealer’s and oculist’s profits, equal to one 
tail prices. We guarantee satisfaction or 
money returned, 

You can wear our glasses for 30 days 
they ao not fit your eyes, return glasses pag 
willrefund your money. 

Our eye tester, the Ocularscope, is the 
only recognized rejiable instrument for 
Atting glasses by mail. It is the inven- 
tion of our My. A. J. Shell- 
man, for 26 years in the 
retail optica) business in 
Grand Rapids, and is sent 

2 on request. 

It will pay you to send to- 
day for our illustrated 
eatalog of eye glasses, 
spectacles, etc., and our 
*““Qcularscope ” both -FRE EB. 

Special Offer 

We will mail free a book of chemically prepared 
tissue paper for cleaning you" glasses, for 2c, } 
stamp. 

GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 


81 Ledyard St., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
* Oidest and largest mati order Optical House” 




















**“HOW TO REMEMBER’’ 
Gent Free to Readers of this Publication 







You are no greater intellectually thaw 

yourmemory. Easy, inexpeusive. In- 
creases income; gives teady memory for 
facea, names, business details, atudies, con- 
versation; develops will, public speaking, personality, 
Send today for Free Booklet, Address 


DICKSON HEMORY SCHOOL, 354 Anditorinm Bldg., Chicago 


BIBLE STUDY BOOK 
FREE 


A complete SYNOPSIS OF BIBLE STUDY of 
great value to all students of the Word, Send postal- 


card request to 





SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Room 955-150 Nassau Street, New York 








Earn $5 to $45 Per Day } 


_ Wewill teach you Piano Tun: } 
7, ing, Voicing, Regulating and 
4 Repairing, quickly by persona) 
correspondence, New Tune-a- 
Phone Method. Mechanical 
aids. Diploma recognized by 
highest authorities. School 
chartered by the State. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue, 
NilesBryantSchool of Piano Tuning 
117 Music Hall. BattleCreek,Mich. 












ARITHMETIC 


NEW AY f SELF 
PRACTICAL 


on ‘.<¥ bs ngs 
volume for who 
TAUGHT jave not had the oppor- 
tunity of learning this subject 
thoroughly, or who have forgotten 
what they once learned. 257 pages. 
Requires no teacher, Send 60c,, 
stamps accented, for this grest_ book 
in cloth. Edition de Luxe, 81.00. 
GEO, A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
4481 W. Be)le P)., St Louis, Mo. Bst.18%0. 


STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT "Scioor- 


SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


Six months graduating course commenced October Ith 


ADELINE 8. WHEATCROFT, Director 
B31 West 31st Street, New York City 


ARITHMETIC 
Self Jaueht 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fitth Avenuc, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schvo)s. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr- 








Trial lesson explaining methods for home cure 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 96 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


A Bit Limited.—The inquisitive visitor to the 
studio of the famous but crotchety artist propounded 
the query, ‘What do you mix your colors with?” 

**With brains, sir,"’ replied the painter in digni- 
fied tones. 

**Ah,”’ commented the visitor, ‘‘so you paint min- 
datures.’"—Pearson's Weekly. 


©on)dn't Be.—‘‘Ha! hal hal’? ranted Hi Trag- 
erdy, in the dungeon scene, *‘I’m mad, mad, mad!"’ 
“T’'ll bet,” yelled a voice from the gallery, ‘you 
ain't near as mad as us fellers that paid to git in.”’ 


—The Catholic Standard and Times. 


His Favorite Parable.—A country clergyman 
on his round of visits interviewed a youngster as to 
his acquaintance with Bible stories. 

“My lad,” he said, ‘‘you have, of course, heard 
of the parables?”’ 


“*Ves, sir,"" shyly answered the boy, whose mother 


“Yes, sir.” 
‘“‘Now which of 


‘had inducted him in sacred history. 
“‘Good!’’ said the clergyman. 
them do you like the best of all?’’ 
The boy squirmed, but at last, heeding his mother’s 
frowns, he replied. 
“T guess ] like that one where somebody loafs 
cand fishes.’’—‘‘Exchange.”’ quoted tn Puck. 


She Knew the Formula.—A stranger ap- 
proached a little girl who was somewhat accus- 
tomed to interviews, with the usual question,’* What's 
your name, little gir)?”’ 

The little girl, without look’ng up from her sand- 
pile, replied: ‘‘My name’s Ed'th, and I’m four. 
She’s my little sister, her name’s Mildred, and 
she’s two. 1 don't want to go wth you and be 
your little girl, and I know you can't steal my little 


sister. '—Harper’s Weekly. 


A Day Off.—A certain scientist in the service 
of Uncle Sam at Washington is said to be a hard 
taskmaster to both his officia)* and his domestic 
setvants., 

Being detailed once to accompany a scientific 
expedition on an extended cruise, the scientist is 
said to have unbent a trifle in communicating the 
news to his personal attendant. 

“Henry,” said he, ‘how would you like to go 
With me around the wor)d?"’ 

“Do we go from east to west, sir?’ asked the 
man. 

een,” 

“And we lose a day going that way, do we not, 
sir?’”’ 

“We do.” 

“Then, sir, I should like very much to go. 


would give me a day off.’"—Harper’s Weekly. 


It 


Slightly Vindictive.—‘‘Some of the greatest 
<lassical composers did not make any money,” said 
the guest at the musicale. 

**Yes,”” answered Mr. Cumrox. ‘That thought 
is about the only thing that gives me any comfort 
when I listen to the things they made up.’’—Wash- 
angton Star. 


His *’Sperience wif de Law.’—-'Rastus,” 
said the neighbor, ‘‘I’d like to borrow that mule of 
yours.” 

**Goodness sakes, boss!'’ was the rejoinder, ‘‘I’d 
like to ‘commodate you; but 1’s had some ‘speri- 
ence wif de law. If a man is ‘sponsible foh de acts 
of his agent, an’ I was to lend dat mule out, it 
wouldn' be no time befo’ 1 was arrested for assas- 
sination!’’—Washington Star. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
‘Sts Purity has made it famous,” 







PRRERRON 


Surprise Box 




















When you open a box of 
Tro Tra Chocolate Krunch you will 
find a sweet surprise in store for you. 


No other confection is so temptingly good. [ts golden heart of brittle taffy—its 


outer coat of creamy chocolate tempt you to eat piece after piece. 
Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent packages, {f you ‘cannot 
secure them, a ten cent package wil) be sent on receipt of price. 

MADE BY THE ORIGINATORS OF 
TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIPS 








TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., 
Meadville, Pa, ( 

















All use for old-fashioned Cod 
Liver Oi] and Emulsions because 


VINOL is much better. 


Vino) is a delicious modern Cod Liver prep- 
aration without oil, made by a scientific / 
extractive and concentrating process from 
fresh Cod’s Livers, combining with pepton- | 
ate of iron all the medicinal, healing, body- | 
building elements of Cod Liver Oi) but no oil. | 
Vinol is much superior to old-fashioned cod 

| 





Begin the New Year right with New Collars, 
New Cuffs of the righ? kind, LITHOLIN— 
linen which is waterproofed. You wipe them 
clean and white as when new with a cane 
cloth. The saving in laundry expenses wi 
swell your bank account, and you will have 
style and comfort at all times. 


Collars 25c. Cufts 50c. 


Free booklet on request showing latest fasht 
If not at your dealers remit to us, giving stze, atyle, 
number wanted and we will mail, post-paid, 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
Dept. 13 7 Waverly Place, New York 


liver oil and emulsions because while it 
contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable | 
and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 
An old and valuable remedy improved by 
dern tence. To build up strength for 
old people, delicate children, weak, run-down 
persons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles Vinol is unexcelled. 
FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


Vf there is no Vinolagency where te live, send us your 
druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. No. 221. Boston, Mass, 
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JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


=) , Y Yohame | of Verse by Thos. Ewing, KS 
» $1.07. agnalls Company, Pubs., New Yor! we. 100 














Makes and burns its own gas ana 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 ie power ight. oO 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 
















THE BEST LIGHT 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 sty)es. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth St., Canton, 0, 






® 9 e of if “an 
NDL 
ireider's Fine Poultry Catalogue, LEE enerng 
Tells all about pure-bred poultry and iMustrates 2 4 . 
60 varieties, Contains1 0 beautiful chromos, 
Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs, Tells 
how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 
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is “to try all things, hold fast to those that 


10 cts. postpaid. B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
are good.—and then make them better!” If 
you would have pleasure or profit from your 


The BURPEE IDEA 22:2: 


the BEST SEEDS that Can be Grown! 


Shall we mail you a copy of ‘* The Leading American Seed One BUR It is an ccna 
book of 172 pages and is mailed only to those who can appreciate the BURPES QUALITY 


in Seeds. Most Important Novelties for 1908—sixteen of which are shown painted from 
nature. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Days in 
CALIFORNIA 





THE on 


Go pen State Limrrep 


is the famous train that makes get- 
ting there as much pleasure as 
being there, 


Lowest altitudes, an interest for 
every mile, and a comfort every 
hour. 


Daily Service Chicago and St Louis to Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco 


Start to plan now, by send- 
ing for illustrated books tell- 
ing in story and picture all 
about the delightsof California 
in Winter. Write today to 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Rock fs‘and Lines, Chicago. 
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PHRASE 


Purase BOOAS 
BiGTIQNARIES (Nn 

att LANGUAGES 
BRENTARNO’S { 
3° AVE. R 27 ST. NEW YORK. } 



















CENTS for trial13 c 
ks. In this ill y, ~ 
IE Re eed Fic /- Clbyirrcii 
EVERY 


yal) the important newsot WEEK 

the wor)d is stated clear)y, MRE ee! 

fairly, and briefly, for busy readers. Many special features 

of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining— 
HE paper for the home. $1 years takes place of $2 to $4 


papers. Try it, 13 wks. for . Pathfinder, Wash, D 








Granp Opera 


You don't need a Whretto it you will read 
‘Stars of the Opera’? by Miss Mabe) Wagna))s. 
This book gives a thorough understanding of the 
music (even if you don’t know one note from 
another) and of the plots of more than a dozen 
grand operas. A most charming interview with 
nearly every great singer is alsoa feature of the 
book. 1zmo, with many illustrations, cloth, 





$1.20; post-paid, $1.30. 


FUNK & WACGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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OWN A COUNTRY HOME 7? 


Want to sell it? No easier or cheaper way than a 
small advertisement in The Literary Digest Realty 
Exchange. 











{January 12, 
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Appraising It.—'' John, do you love me?”’ 
en AH 
‘“How much do you love me?”’ appy 
‘“‘Say fifty dollars’ worth, Maria. Money is tight arriage 
just now.’ —Courier-) ournal. Depends 


A Wise Daddy.—Younc AspIRANT—‘‘Sir, may 
I count on your supporting me?” 

Practica. CiTrizENn—‘‘That depends, young man. 
Are you going to tun for office or do you want to 
marry my daughter?’’'— Philadelphia Ledger. 


His Order.—He was an untried sportsman, but 
he entered a tailor’s shop and approached a clerk 


| with an air of a champion. 


“T am a rower,” said he, ‘‘and I want to be 


measured for two pairs of rowing-trousers—the kind 


with the sliding seats." —Washington Star. 


New Year Greetings.—Berritita—'‘‘Gracious! My 


dear, [ do hope you're not ill, you look so much 
older to-night.” 


STELLA—‘‘I m quite well, thank you, dear; and 


you—how wonderfully improved you are! You 
| look positively young." —Kansas City Times. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


December 27.—The agitation in China for ‘‘states’ 
rights’’ becomes so alarming that ihe Dowager 
Empress prohibits a)) public meetings in Peking. 

December 28.—The Japanese Fmperor opens the 


Diet, the speech from the throne laying stress 
on the increasingly cordial relations with foreign 
Powers. 


The Douma passes an appropriation of $7,s00,- 
coo for the relief of twelve provinces suffering 
from famine. 


December 209.—The American battle-ship fleet 
steams away from Port of Spain tor Rio de 
Janeiro, 


December _30.—Japan’s policy and_ attitude in 
Manchuria is reported to be strangling Russia’s 


trade over the Chinese Kastem Railway, and 

English stockholders are said to be displeased. 
December 31.—An explosion in the Roman Stock 

Exchange, which occupied the Temple of Nep- 


tune, built by Hadrian. causes the injury of 
twenty persons; the accident is believed to 


Have been caused by gas. 
One hundred and sixty-seven members of the 
first Douma, who signed the Vibourg mani- { 
festo, are sentenced to three months’ Imprison- 
ment. 

January 2.—Nineteen Russians ate attested on a 


charge of conspiracy to murder the Dowager 
Empress. 


December 27.—The President approves the rec- ( 
ommendation of Colone) Goethals that the 
dams and locks of the Panama Cana) origi- 
nally planned to be at La Boca’shall be located 


at Miraflores, Sour miles farther injand. 


December 28.—President Roosevelt counter- 
mands the order for Federal troops to leave 


Goldfield on Monday, on condition that Gover- 
nor Sparks within five days issues a call for an 
extra session of the Nevada legislature. 


December 29.—Manhattan interests are planning 
to reopen the First National Bank of Brooklyn, 


one of the closed Jenkins institutions. 
December 30.—Secretary Taft, delivers three 
speeches in Boston, the principal one dealing 
with the recent financial stringency, the policy 
ot the National Administration being upheld. 
Governor Sparks, of Nevada, calls an extra ses- 


sion of the legislature to meet on January 14, 
to consider the labor troubles at Goldfield. 


December 31.—Controller Ridgely, in a statement 
issued at Washington, predicts that the read- 
justment of values due to the recent financial 
troubles will be brief. 


January 1.——President Roosevelt appoints Capt. 
John E. Pillsbury chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, to fi.l the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Rear-Admiral William H, Brownson. 


January 2.—It is stated in Washington that the 
Governmen~ is about to bring suit to dissolve 


the Harriman merger of the Union and Southern- 
Pacific railroads. | 


} 


Domestic | 









lar 2 knowl. 

edge of the whole trutl " 
Tut! 

about self andsex and thelt 
relation to life and health 
y This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct. 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology | 


by William H. Watling, AM ,M D., imparts in, 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowled.2 a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, of 
Bich Cloth Binding, Fn! Gold Stamp, Musirated, 99.09 


Write for *‘ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila, Pa, | 














FOUND suvirs 
A subscriber advertised his country home 


for sale in The Literary Digest Realty Ex- 
change. It was priced at $10,000 and he 


inserted a single advertisement. Hardly a 
fair test of our columns, yet five rated busi- 


ness men inquired regarding the property 
and it was so/das a result of this inexpensive 


announcement. Why not advertise your 
house where others are meeting profitable 


response ? 
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Cure hoarseness and sore 


throat caused by cold or use 
of the voice. Absolutely harmless, 
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Just Ready in the Standard Nature Series 
az, 


A MANUAL OF COMMON 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 


of America and Europe. Reproduced in 


Natvral Colors with their common and 


scientific names. 25 cents net. 


I 


9 
AMANUAL GF COMMON AMER- 
ICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS. 
Reproduced in Natura) Co)ors with their 


common and scientific names. 25 cents net. 





These are two of a forthcoming series of Nature 
Manuals, 5}9x31¢ inches— (pocket size), prepared under 
the supervision of William Beutenmuller, evrator of 
the Department of Entomo)ogy, American \nstitute of 
Natura History, New York. They are exactly and 
heautifully executed in colors, 





32Mm0, 50 pp. 25 cents each net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 




















WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE 


if you could have a whole hall full of home 
buyers and talk to them about the place you 
want to sell. 

For 65 cents a line you can talk to 170,000 
of them by using The Literary Digest Realty 
Exchange. 
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1908] peas and 
THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 


CHAIR. 


Tn this column, to decide questions concerning the 


4 ‘ 
correct use of words, the Funk & W agna))s Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





yer The Lericographer does not causwer anony- 


mous communications, 


ii Ss 


“Tyovirer,” Philadelphia—‘On consulting the 


Standard Dictionary under the verb ‘wit’ I do not 
find the information_I desire, which is whether it is 


perm'ssible to use ‘T wisty meaning ‘{ know.’ Is 
the use of ‘wist’ in the present erroneous—even in 
poetry:”” 

See page 2072 of the STANDARD D:CTIONARy, Col. 3, 
under wist: ‘‘Imperfect of Wirt, v.: sometimes 
used incorrectly for the present tense.’’ The expres- 
sion occurs frequently in poetry and may be found 
in Heywoed, *‘Proverbes,’’ pt. i. ch. 2—‘‘Beware of, 
Yad 1 wist.” Wis a common exclamation of regret 
that occurs also in Spenser, Harrington, and the older 
writers, 

“B. M. M.,”” Bowling Green, Ky—A native of 
Tennessee is a Tennessean. 

«yp. Lb. P..” Raymond, Alberta —'' Please distin- | 
guish between ‘continuous’ and ‘continual’ or ‘con- 
tinuously’ and ‘continually’ in your column. 

Continuous describes that which is absolutely 
without pause or break; conzinual, that whicn often 
intermits, but as regularly begins again. A con- 
tinuous beach is exposed to the continual beating of 


the waves. 


| 
) 


“Ww. S.,"°. Hamburg, Ifa.—‘‘Are ‘truth’ and 

‘veracity’ synonymous terms? Is the expression 
‘ ’ 
‘a man of truth and veracity’ correct?’ 

Truth is primarily a quality of thought or speech; 
veracity is properly a quality of a person, the habit 
of speaking and the disposition to speak the truth. 
An inveterate liar may occasionally speak the truth, 
but that does not constitute him a man of veracity: 
yet another of undoubted veracity may through 
Jnorance Or misinformation. state that which is 
not true. Truth, in a secondary sense, may be ap- 
plied to intellectual action or moral character, in 
which case it becomes a close synonym of veracity. 

“J. A.,”. Schenectady, N. Y.—‘‘Please tell me: 
(1) ‘wnat in Bnpland constitutes a city? A con: 


tends that it must be a cathedral town: B that the 
cathedral is not a necessity, but that the place must 


have a lord mayor, Who is right? (2) What, in 
America, constitutes a city?” 

(1) A city as constituted in Great Britain and 
Jreland 3s a cons derable town hat (a) has been. an 
episcopal seat; (f) a royal burgh; (c) or has been 
erected to the dignity, as Belfast, Birmingham, 


and Dundee. by royal patent. (2) In the United 
States and Canada a city is a municipality of the 


first class, governed by a mayor and aldermen, and 
created by charter. The requisite number of in- 
habitants varies from 1,000 upward. 

“‘H. A. M.,’" Bowling Green, Ky.—Sanatortum is 
preferred, sanitariuin is merely a variant form of it, 

“‘MATHEMATICIAN.”’—‘'Do you sanction such an 
expression as straight angle?’’ 

It is not the province of the lexicagrapher to 
create usage, but to record it. In harmony with 
this plan the expression straight angle is recorded 
by the STANDARD DICTIONARY, p. 79, col. 3. 

_“). W. ¥.,"” Ramsaytown, N. €.—'‘Please pub- 
lish in your paper what are the seven )ibera) arts.” 

The liberal arts are the higher branches of learn- 
ing, so-called because, among the Romans, only 
freemen were allowed to pursue them. In medieval 
wniversities they included the trivium (grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric) and the quadrivium (geometry, 
astronomy, arittimetic, and music), These com: 
prise ‘‘the seven )ibera) arts." 

“L. E. D..” Minneapolis, Minn.—‘‘(1) Are the 
words alright and everywhither accepted as good 
English now? (2) What is the plural form of the 
word goose—the tailors’ smoothing-iron?’ 

(1) Alright, which under the Plantegenets was 


spelled as one word—a form analogous to already |: 
and altogether—is now obsolete and is exprest as two 
words ‘‘all right.’ The word everywhither, used to 


mean ‘in all directions,” is still in good use, but is 
rarely met and therefore is characterized as ‘‘rare”’ 


by lexicographers, (2) The plural of a. tailor's 


goose is gooses. 


F 








THE MAKING OF 
Artistic 
Monuments 


is as liable to mistakes, 
use Of poor material, 
bad workmanship and 
overcharging, as any 
other business—possi- 
bly more so, for the 
public cannot be ex- 
pected to know much 
about memorials, That 
is why the ordering of 
a fitting memorial 
should be considered 
most seriously. ; 
The following things 
must be right: quality 
of material, design, 
character of work- 
manship, price. 


My free booklet will tell a great deal worth knowing about all 
these points, for 1 have made a life study of memorial-making 


and [ guarantee every bit of work turned out to be the highest grade of 


its kind made. If your contract is not filled exactly,1 wantno money. lf 
you are going to order a memorial, you will do well to send for my book. 


J. ££. NELLY wee 


(Successor to Thomas & Mi))er) 


47 LIBERTY STREET, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 





TART ARLITHINE 


A Philadelphia physician writes: “LT would state that 1 
have used Tartarlithine since first put upon the 
market, and with the best results. Were 1 to furnish 
Wedreine Ww My offies to my patients (which 1 do not do) 
Tartarlithine woull be one of the preparations 


which I should keep on hand in quantity for the purpose. 


L cannot give ava stronger endorsement, 1 think.” 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithiae rarely fails because it 
supplies the blood with the necessary 


substances to dissolve and remove the 
poison of Rheumatism—uric acid. We 
Want every sufferer to try it, 

and booklet 


(FREE SAMPLE srveqre: 
WoKESSOW & ROBBINS "syistesyasweas® 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) : 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
Qdor, Wdigests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘ repeats.” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fish- 

\ \ ‘ 
erjes—no adu)teration possibie. 


Not sold in balk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 


Ant, oval Wotlle hearing The name of 
Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 














OEAFNESS 


“The Morley ‘Phone” 
A miniature Telephone for the 
» invisible, easily 
djusted, and irely 
comfortable. Makes 
Yow sounds and whis- 


rs plainly heard. 
ver 50,000 sold, gi 


jnstant_ relied from oe I and head 


Noises. ere are but few cases of 
deafness that cannot be bene 


W vite for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 85 
Perry Bidg,, 16th and Chestnut Sts,, Philadelphia 
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=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 


Our readers are asked to mention Tue LiTrRARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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A Safe Investment is Out of Place In an Unsafe Magazine. 





ee, 





_ The essential. aim of judicious financial advertising should be to reach 
directly an actual body of es investors, and to have the assurance that 
this advertising will be thoughtfu 


It is conceded, and proved by mailing lists and city directory, that The 


Literary Digest circulates among influential men, probable investors more of them, 


it 1s certain, among each thousand readers than the average magazine affords. 


Could there be a more potential force for reaching new patronage than The 
Literary Digest with its well-to-do, intelligent subscribers—Business Men, Man- 


ly considered. 


ufacturers, Professional Men, Bankers, Etc? 


Our magazine is closely read, and every announcement, whether 
editorial or commercial, is certain to receive the serious, careful consideration of 
Our policy in advertising is in keeping with the character 
of the magazine, and few magazines hold the respect and secure the thoughtful 


men of influence. 


attention it enjoys. 


The next issue in which financial advertising is 
specialized will be that of January 25. All copy for this 


issue must be in our hands not later than January 17. 


eed 
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New Revised Edition Now Ready 


PRACTICAL GHRISTIAN 
SOCIOLOGY 


A Special Series of Lectures before ~ 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
By REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, Ph.D. 


In this work Practical Christian Sociology 
is considered from the standpoints of the 
Church, the Family and Education, Capital 
and Labor and Citizenship. The statistics 
and facts are classified under: 

Ballot Reform. 

Dress Reform. 

Divorce Reform. 


Immigration Reform. 
Drinking Usages. 


Law and Order. 


Labor Reform. Government Reform. 


Woman Suffrage. Church and State. 
Civil Service Reform. Educational Reform. 
Municipal Reform. Anti-Gambling Crusade. 


Purity Crusade. 
Sabbath Reform. 


“Dr. Crafts is a close student of existing reforms. 
His plan of social salvation is one that has served 
many generations.”°—St. Paul Despatch. 

**An excellent handbook for the church militant.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 

** There is a wealth of material in the volume and 
those who seek the betterment of the race will find 
much to aid their efforts.”—St. Louis Republic. 

*“*A repository of sociological facts.’’—New York 
Evening Post. 

Illustrated with Charts 


and 22 Portraits. i1zmo, cloth, 524 pp. $1.50 


Anti-Brutality Movements, 
Government Ownership, Etc. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
44 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 





Home Gymnastics 


JUST OUT Ling? g 
SYSTEM 


By 
Anders Wide 
M.D., Stockholm 

A Series of 
Daily Exercises 


Mostly Without 
Apparatus 


SEDENTARY 2 derive great profit 


from this simple, plain 
_PEOPLE direct exercise at home, 


Based on the celebrated Swedish system. 




































All publishers’ profits go toward erecting a Line 
monument at Stockho!m. 

‘A marvelous amount of information of a most 
practical character.”’—New Vork Sun. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, NET 









FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York City 
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YOUR SPEECH IS VERY 


By your careful use of words you are very often 
judged, favorably or unfavorably, as you use them wit! 
care and discrimination. Get “‘A Desk-Book of Errors in 
English.”? By F. H. Vizetelly. Price, 75c.; by mail, 83c 


Funk & Wagnails Company, New York 
OFTEN OTHERS’ CRITERION 


This volume is a faithful and sane discussion of the equality } 
of the sexes in social, professional and intellectual life, 
Dr. Densmore has aimed to treat his subject in a popular | 
way by means of biographical illustrations drawn from | 
modern history. He writes with an underlying purpose | 
that is distinctly serious, and his presentation is impressive. | 
12mo, Cloth, illustrated with many portraits printed in tint 
and black. Price $1.50, ve¢, By mail, $1.63. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, } 








Our readers 


| 
| 44-00 East 23d Street, New York. | 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, ““*Niw York” 


Just Published 


RACE LIFE 


OF THE 


ARYAN 
PEOPLES 


By JOSEPH P. WIONEY 





A Profoundly Interesting Biography 
“Starting with the Aryan man in his proto-Aryan 
1 


home, the author has walked with him and his sons as 
they emigrated into India, Persia, Southern and West- 
ern Europe, and at last into America, to stand upon its 
Western shores and look off into the future.” 
—Newark (N./J.) News. 


‘The life of each branch of the Aryan race is con- 
centrated, as it were, into one man with a profoundly 
interesting genealogy.” —Newark (N.J.) News. 
Why Am I Here? and Whither am I Going? 

“It is an effort on a large scale to establish some- 
thing toward a solution of the great riddle of the 
universe: What is man? why is he here? whither 
he going? ”—New York Sun. 

A Story That Grips You Hard 

“A subject tremendous enough to stagger the aver- 
age author. The story grips you hard—solid, cold 
facts sounding like romance replete with fascination.” 

—LPhiladelphia Leager. 
Opens the Foundations of Destiny 

*« He takes you still farther—into the very coun- 

cils of Heaven itself, and reads from St. Peter’s 


‘ Book of Life’ the life of a race as recorded there for 
eternity—he goes to the very foundations of destiny.’ 
—Baltimore Sun. 


Two Volumes, 12mo Cloth. $4.00, net 























© EX EQUALITY || 
By Emmett Densmore, M.D. | 





LITERATURE 


Its Principles and Troblems. By THEODORE W. 
HUNT, Ph.D., Princeton Uriversity. ‘An ad- 
mirable book. It is solid and protound without 
being heavy, and it certainly will stimulate 
thought and investigation in the mind of every 
reader.’’— Yale 'niverstty. Prof. Wm, Lyon 
Phelps, Department of English, 1eamo, clota 
427 pages. $1.20. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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TheJiterary Digest Classified Columns 











The 


Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








THE WISEST INVESTMENT is one in- 
suring safety of principal, fair rate of inter- 
‘est and certain advance in value, A)) these 
are secured to the purchaser of farm lands 
in the rich corn-growing and trucking sec- 
tions recently. opened wy by the Norfolk & 

h Railway in irginia and North 
ee cee Climate ideal and health_con- 
Free sites and plenty of raw 
Saperigl for factories, too. Write for 


printed matter, 


F. L. MERRITT, 
Land and Industrial Agent 
Norfolk & Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Start Mail- 

= — —s at home; devote whole or 

me. We tell you how. _ Very good 

Trot. ‘Everything furnished. No catalog 

outfit roposition. For ‘Starter, free 

articulars, write D. KRUEGE R GO.. 155 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 














OW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS EN- 
TERERISE. Clearly taught by the Brokers 
and Promoters’ andbook. An interesting 
fepace den BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
CO. OF AMERIGA, 117 Nassau St., N. Y. 





FOR SALE. 
Skirt and Corset Factory, $6,000 for con- 


Hi interest. ood opportuni ty 
a aes Address Box 118 Literary Digest. 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free re 


T, with valuable List of f Inventions 
Wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one iapeatine $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 

in orld’s Progress: sample free. 
a Wilkens & Co., 849 **F,”’ Washington. 





PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. S.& A. B. Lacey, Rooms 


18 to 28 Pacific _Blde.. Washington, D. 0. 
Established 1869. 





LET me sell your Patent, wu book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Seventeen 7a 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. 


K. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, Id 


Broadway, New York Cit: 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


FOR AUTHORS. 








LTedit and place manuscripts with promi- | 


nent Publishing Houses on reasonable 
terms. Can refer to well-known authors. 
Send Manuscript or request for ent 
interview. J VER HUDSON, Box 152 


ack Bay Post Office, Boston, Mass. 





WRITING-TO-ORDER. Lectures, ora- 


tions, addresses, essays, papers, arguments 
prepared. REVISION, criticism typewrit- 
ing of manuscripts. DISPOSAL on com- 
mission. Correspondence invited. Booklet 


FARM MORTGAGES paying 6 to 7 per 
cent. net, in the rich agricultural sections 
of the West and South, are the safest and 
best securities today. _ Not, affected by 
trusts or panics. ‘* Bonds and Mortga: 
Chieago, tells all about them. One dollar’ a 
year, sample copy free. Address 1142 Mo- 
nadnock Block, Chicago. 





Tf you are interested in Farm Mortgage 
Tavestments that will bear | th e **search 
light,’’ send for Booklet **A,”* and descrip 
tive memorandum of Loans or sale. High. 
est, references furnished. J. LANDER 

ecurity Bank oe + 2, LANDER 


icinn:, or Grand Forks, N. D 





6% GUARANTEED 


Net to you on “FARM LOANS” or “‘IRRI- 
GATION DISTRICT GOLD BONDS” 
Principal and Interest guaranteed. Ha on 
never had a foreclosure, absolutely saf 

Write for circular Al, THE FA ARMERS 
MORTGAGE anp LOAN CO., Denver, Colo. 


oSUQCESS IN THE STOCK MARKET. 


ok gives details. A copy will be 





a free of charge if you will write to 
John A. Boardman & Co., Stock Brokers, 
58 Broadway, New York. 


FOR PERSONAL USE 








Do you want to try a dozen real HAVAN A 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons. Dens- 
mores, Jewetts, Blickensderfers, Williams, 
$12.50;' Franklins, Hammonds, Postals, 
Daughertys, M0; Underwoods, Olivers, . 

Orders filled or money_ bac Syne ard 
Typewriter Exch., 23 Park Row, N. 





Typewriters.—Hammond, Franklin, nia 00 ; 
Remington, $12.00; Smith Premier, $15.00; 
Oliver, $20.00. Year’ 8 guarantee. Send for 


Catalog. Harle Typewriter Exchange, 
Rm. 37, 217 W. 125th St., N.Y. 





Slaughtered; Bargains never equaled; 


standard typewriters 1 rebuilt, $15 to $40; 
sent allowing trial; send immediately tor 


glanghter prices. Consol lidated Typewriter 
Exch., 243 Broadway, N. 





HOME UTILITIES 





THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ- Wook moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Booklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. AIAD 

FILTER O©O., 625 Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Vacuum Cap 
OUR VACUUM CAP when used a 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS 
We have bought from the maker (one of 
the best known in America) the sur Ne 


Authors’ Revision Bureau, 2400 7th Ave., letterhead. After you're satisfied,’ send |'8¢alp, causing free and normal circulation, 


sixty cents and $4.75 for a hundred more, which stimulates the hair toa new healthy 
_BLAYS, BOOKS, STORIES, SPEECHES, prepaid. They're hand-made, genuine im- 
Se a mason. criticiam, abd nale porsed Havane fi filler, length, 4 inches. from | ¥ 
oO caamenert s. Send for circulars ( e ant and pl ipped fresh from 
Edmond Picton Literary Agency, UBAN OPERATED FACTORY here. 
25 West 42d Street, New York City. GuL¥ Coast PRODUCTS Co., 





cowth. ,Sent on trial under guarantee 
rite tor re. particulars. The Modern 


594 Barclay Block. Denver. 








Vacuum Cap 




















Box 563, Pensacola, Fla. Calling Cards 
eek 7 pra lew'f Bab agovcnct nag dat ay Royalty he 8 for Colleges and ‘pCAllane OgRDS, 100 FOR 50 caves 
are i ‘ ig hoo} es panis) ypsy, est quality. Your name in beautiful fn- 
This is by big een Tle deeds ato George Eliot rincess,"’ Tennyson, SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS Samples free. 





teed free of parts,all parts carried on hand, — fpoped Tératons. cae “Add cos 4 °F Bi Joh 
roval to responsible persons, Tess , 

Jealers in New and Second-hand | ” STOKES’ STANDARD SEEDS, If you 
Largest Teale in the World.. Cars of almost Marguerite W. Morton, St. Paul, Minn. grow Yeeetables or flowers, you should have 
every make at cut prices which cannot fail = my new 1 catalogue—free. Explains my 
to interest prospective buyers. Send for | WRITE to Bureau of Research, New | new way of selling seeds, shows photos of 
bargain sheet 1 DoT Times Square Automo. | Albany, Ind., for literary help and material | what they have on and gives direc- 
bile Company,1599-1601 Broadway, New York. He preparing "speeches, ates, essays, Club | tions for successful growi ng. Stokes’ Seed 
Chicago Branch h 909-311 Michigan Ave. papers. Expert work. Reasonable rates. Store, Dept. P, 219 Market St., Philadelphia 


C O U N TRY 7. man who reads this magazine is essentially the home | 
buyer. He has the inclination and the means to pur- | 


hnson, Box 88, Lowell, Mich. 








Autograph Letters 
WANTED—Autograph letters of Famous 
persons j jarighest prices paid, WALTER RB, « 


West Sth St., New York City. 
Letters sold. Send for our price lists. 


OIGARS? Then ask us on your bu ‘minutes each day draws the blood to the 
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TO LET—FURRISHED, 


This is one of the many attractive cot- 


chase a high-grade suburban house, a farm, a hunting lodge 
PROP] ‘ RTY or an estate. He has confidence in any announcement 
which he finds in our columns and responds readily to it. 

If you want to tell 168,000 men of his stamp about your 

can be sold and country property, send us a photograph of the place, together 

rented through with a §0 word description and your cheque for $15 and 
let us print your illustrated announcement in a space like this. || tages that we are offering for rent fully 
4) 5 vy° furnished for the season,  sitaated in Sum- 
THE LITERARY DIGEST You will find it a splendid investment. merville, near the famons Southern Hos- 
4 “We invite your inquiries =teae * 
REALTY EXCHANGE THE LITERARY DIGEST ALEXANDER, JOHNSON & STEINER, 
Rea state Brokers, - ugusta, ‘gia. 

















FOR PHYSICIANS 
THE INFLUENGE oF THe MIND 
ON THE BODY 


Ry Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 


Translated by L. B. GALLATIN 
“*A very valuable and os little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.’ ’_Medical Counselor, Chicago. 
“Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.’—Medical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis, 


“Tt is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman,” — Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


TOLSTGY on SHAKESPEARE 


“My Disagreement with the established opinion about Shakespeare is not the result 
es Of an accidental frame of mind, nor a light-minded attitude to- 


ward the matter, but the outcome of many years’ repeated and insistent endeavors to 
harmonize my own views of Shakespeare with those established amongst all civilized men 
of the Christian world.”— Tolstoy. 
“1 Know that the majority so firmly believe in the greatness of 
Shakespeare they will not admit even the possibility of 
any contrary judgment, still, I will show wry I BELIEVE 
SHAKESPEARE CANNOT BE RECOGNIZED EITHER 
AS A GREAT GENIUS NOR EVEN AS AN AVERAGE 
AUT HOR.”’—- Tolstoy. 


Foy Illustration, | I = take ‘King Lear,’ one of Shakes- 


's most extolled dramas,” etc.— 7o/stoy. 


The above are extracts. frou the opening pages of the book. 








An 


Incisive, 
Critical, 
Essay 














Don’. T Expect to Satisry Your Famiry Unirss 
Gert Funx & Wacnattis New (1908) 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Different Bindings— Different Prices. Send for Cir. 


cular. Funk & WaGNALLS Company, New York 

















JUST RE ADY This Incisive book by Leo Tolstoy, including ‘‘Shakespeare’s Attitude Toward the Working 
uum CaSSCS,”” by Ernest Crosby, and a letter from G. Bernard Shaw. 16mo, Cloth, 75c., net. 


FUNK &@ WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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FAMOUS CHEMIST (whose name we are at liberty to send you on application ) 
has lately made a careful analysis of Colgate’s Shaving Stick. 
The soap was bought in open market, and proved by six thorough 
tests to be “not only antiseptic, but also germicidal.” 


COLGATE’S GIVES THE HYGIENIC SHAVE 


Although the Colgate Box has been imitated, the Soap is beyond Imitation. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF by sending 4 cts. in stamps for Trial Stick in ORIGINAL NICK- 
ELED BOX (in Green and Gold Carton) to Colgate & Co.,Dept. Y, 55 John St., New York. 


Will 








not smart or dry on the face 
(The truth needs no quotation marks) 
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